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The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” the leading, and only inde- 
pendent intellectual weekly, has been enlarged by Eight Columns. 
Articles on Bridge, Motors, and Chess have been added. 

The peculiar characteristic of the “SATURDAY” is its com- 
bination of expert knowledge with literary style. 

The “SATURDAY” has Leading Articles on Home and 
Foreign Politics, Social Questions, Church matters, and Weekly 
Articles on Finance and Insurance. It has also Special Essays on 
Society matters, Natural History, Scientific subjects, and Antiquities. 

Its Dramatic Critic is Mr. MAX BEERBOHM, its Art Critic 
Mr. D. S. MAC COLL, and its Musical Critic Mr. J. F. RUNCIMAN. 




















THE MODERN “COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 
**If Izaak Walton could revisit the shades of the pools he would greet Mr. Philip 
Geen as a fisherman after his own heart.” 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN WHILE 
FISHING, AND HOW I HAVE 
CAUGHT MY FISH. 


By Puitip Geen, for twenty-seven years President of the London Anglers’ 
Association. With 73 illustrations. Second Edition. 7s, 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


ROBABLY within a year, possibly within a few 

months, a new scene may be opening in England, and 
Liberal statesmen may be again in possession of the stage. 
They have not said definitely what is the complete part 
which they are going to act, and this reserve is wise. But 
it leaves us all uncertain whether they are going to be Con- 
servative or Reforming. The temptation to be Conservative 
is thrust upon them by the fact that the quondam-conserva- 
tive party has become Reactionary. Is the alternative to 
Reaction going to be Conservatism or Social Reform? In 
the former case, the conservatized Liberal Party will be 
content to alter reactionary measures like the Education and 
Drink legislation of recent years, and the new Judge-made 
law concerning Trade Unions,—and then to sit passive, 
appealing to the fear of Tariff Reform: whereas in the 
latter case, the new government will not only deal with 
these subjects, as it is already explicitly pledged to do, but 
it will translate its general sympathies with the masses of 
the country into definite government measures of Social 
Reform. Land Reform and Taxation, with a view to 
better housing in towns (for which a bill has this month 
been for the second time voted by a majority in this House 
of Commons), easy methods of compulsory acquisition of 
small holdings in the country, schemes for dealing with want 
of employment, more- democratic budgets, the furtherance 
by public assistance of the innumerable ways by which the 
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intolerable and stunted life of the workman and his family 
can be improved—these are among the duties of the Liberal 
Party. 


It will be more important to let the country see that the 
Liberals are real Social Reformers, than it will be to avoid 
a conflict with the Lords and a general election for five 
years of what is called “ power,” while all enthusiasm and 
hope perish slowly in quagmires of disgust and disillusion- 
ment. If the Conservative attitude is adopted, the Liberal 
Party is lost, and, what is more, Protection is passed and 
Social Reform is postponed for at least a generation. It is 
no doubt difficult for the older men, who have borne the 
burden and heat of a long and thankless day, the present 
leaders of the Liberal Party, fully to realize the great efforts, 
the extreme activity, that is expected of the Liberal Party 
in the immediate future by the younger generation, which 
consists almost entirely of Social Reformers or Protectionists. 
There is no third alternative, as will be clear in three years, 
if it is not clear already. The future does not lie for those 
who are for leaving things as they are ; it lies either with 
the Tariff Reform League or else with a well led party of 
zealous, but practical, Social Reformers. There is a spirit 
rising in the country ; there are men coming on in the 
constituencies capable of making another reform era in the 
coming generation, provided it is not all stifled by want of 
leadership and want of activity in the next few years. The 
book recently published by the Speaker Press, called 
Towards a Social Policy, is one of many indications that all 
sections of younger Liberals are taking Social Reform for 
their watchword and their special object of study. The 
difference between the older and the younger part of the 
Liberal Party, between those who put Social Reform first, 
and those who put it second, is not yet a breach, and will 
never become so unless affairs are much misdirected. But 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


No less important than the internal affairs of the Liberal 
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Party are its relations to the Labour Party. Perhaps the 
best security against the Liberals becoming merely Conserva- 
tive in their opposition to the Reactionaries, is, that the 

should depend in the next Parliament on alliance with a 
solid phalanx of thirty or more Labour members. The 
history of England in the next half century may turn on the 
relations established between the Labour Party and the 
Liberals at the next elections, and still more in the next 
Parliament. By that will be decided in the long run the 
question of Protection or Free Trade, and the question 
whether the lot of the working class family is, or is not, 
to be alleviated by Parliamentary action. We hope that 
both parties will feel the immense responsibility that lies 
on them in this matter, and that each will be ready both 
to give and take. The Labour Party has at last formally 
established its right to a separate existence, which all Liberals 
have now either welcomed or accepted. Therefore the 
old tactics of regarding the Conservative and Liberal Parties 
as equally hostile will no longer be justifiable, unless the 
Liberals are found wanting in the matter of Social Reform. 
The Labour Men, when, after the next Election, they for 
the first time find themselves a serious voting power in 
Parliament, will take Parliament seriously, however much 
they disapprove of its ways, and will realize the necessary 
limitations of government power in legislation, lest, asking 
for Utopia, they get Protection. The Liberals, on their 
side, will see that, unless they are the people’s party, the 
nonconformists are not strong enough to save them from 
the inveterate hostility of the great bulk of the wealthier 
classes, who, on normal occasions, hate Liberalism much 
more than they fear Protection. But it is not primarily in 
the interest of Liberalism itself, but in the interest of the 
masses cut off by the economic conditions of great cities 
and dwindling villages, from nearly all the sources of joy, 
of knowledge, and of self-cultivation, that we advocate 
Social Reform as the programme of modern Liberalism. 


The failure of Mr. Arnold-Forster has made it evident 
that Army Reform is to be left as a legacy to the next 
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Government. The recent accession of the Tory Army 
Reformers to the Liberals is therefore a matter of great 
importance, especially to a party which has hitherto not 
evolved a sufficiently definite policy. And it is satisfactory 
that the views of Major Seely, Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Guest seem to agree substantially with those of Sir 
Edward Grey, whose able speech was accepted by the whole 
party. There are two great factors in thesituation. In the 
first place the presposterous extravagance of the War Office 
is really coming home to the taxpayer. And, in the further 
distance, is beginning to loom conscription. There are not 
yet many politicians who dare mention it with approval. 
But one member of the Government, Lord Stanley, is an 
avowed conscriptionist. Outside Parliament the Protec- 
tionist Press is beginning to speak more freely. The military 
correspondent of the Times wrote recently :—‘* We cannot 
escape admission of the fact that we may be forced to adopt 
compulsion in some form in time of war in order to supply 
the large numbers of men that we shall require to defend 
India with success.” The remarkable part of this passage 
is that it shows the determination of the conscriptionists 
to return to the charge, even though completely driven 
from the ground of their old arguments by the recent 
declarations of the Premier in the name of the Committee 
of Defence that invasion is an impossibility. For home 
defence, therefore, a conscript army cannot be wanted. 
But a conscript army the military school intends to have, if 
not for one reason, then for another. 


Conscription can only be permanently avoided in one of 
two ways, either by proving to the country that there is no 
danger which will warrant the necessity of more than a 
quite moderate army, or by providing the elements of 
a very large force of patriotic volunteers, capable of being 
organized for a great even though unlikely emergency. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster does neither of these things. Sir 
Edward Grey summarized the position when he said :— 
“The Secretary of State for War tells us we cannot have 
economy unless we reduce something which costs money, 
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and that something must be numbers of men. Then 
he says it is unpatriotic to reduce the Regular army. So 
that cannot be done. . . . The one thing he assures the 
House he can succeed in doing is to reduce the Volunteers. 
There I take issue with him on a matter of policy.” 
The central feature of Liberal policy must be the 
encouragement of voluntary patriotic service, and instead 
of the 160,000 volunteers which Mr. Arnold-Forster wishes 
to substitute for 200,000, we need an increase of 400,000. 
For the ultimate and greater needs of national emergency 
we could well spare 5 millions of our expenditure on 
the army, and devote one of those millions to making 
volunteering cheap and attractive, and the other four to 
social progress and remission of taxation on the poor. Why 
so little has been done to provide shooting-ranges, after the 
strong national movement in favour of such provision 
consequent on the South African War, is a puzzle which 
can only be completely solved by an appreciation of the 
dislike with which the volunteers are regarded in some War 
Office circles. 


Last month we expressed the opinion that the accounts 
for the year were likely after all to balance, but that the 
optimists were doomed to disappointment, for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would only have a paltry surplus to 
dispose of when he budgeted for the year 1905-6. These 
anticipations of ours were exactly realised. By aid of the 
income tax collector’s screw Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of 
deficiency in customs and excise, got very nearly the revenue 
he bargained for. At the same time the expenditure fell 
short by nearly a million; and the result was a realised 
surplus of £1,414,000, which sum has been applied to 
making good part of last year’s deficiency. For the present 
year, after cautiously allowing for a further falling off in the 
revenue from customs and excise, Mr. Chamberlain an- 
ticipates a surplus of just under 3 millions. A million he 
diverts very properly to the reduction of the unfunded debt, 
which now stands at the dangerously high figure of 
754 millions. But in increasing the sinking fund he still 
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adds to the debt for capital account by a still larger amount ! 
He has removed some trifling, but vexatious, imposts 
collected by the revenue officials. The sum of just under 
2 millions, which remained to be disposed of, has been 
employed in reducing the tea duties by the amount (2d.) 
which Mr. Chamberlain added last year. This remission, 
however, does not take effect till July, so that the cost of 
the concession will be only about {1,550,000 in the current 
financial year. There is left, therefore, a prospective surplus, 
or margin to meet contingencies, of rather less than half a 
million. The general effect of the financial statement is 
depressing enough. As Mr. Whitley remarked in the 
House of Commons, any one satisfied with this budget 
must be very easily satisfied. The long suffering taxpayer 
has to be contented with very small mercies. There 
remains upon his shoulders the great bulk of the taxation 
imposed during the war—fourpence on the Income Tax, 
twopence a pound on tea, the new sugar duty, which is 
really a duty upon a manufacture, as well as upon one of 
the necessary comforts of life, and the coal duty—to say 
nothing of additional charges upon wine, beer, spirits and 
tobacco. We do not recollect any important war of similar 
length which left anything like so grievous a heritage of 
debt and taxation. For this we have to thank wasteful and 
incompetent finance. 


It is to be hoped that the appeal for subscriptions to 
endow a fellowship fund at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
will meet with a generous response. ‘The Higher Education 
of Women has long passed the probationary stage, and the 
Women’s Colleges now rank among the most vigorous 
institutions at Oxford and at Cambridge: indeed, this 
educational level is considerably above the average of the 
Men’s Colleges. With the exception of King’s, Newnham 
and Girton are unique at Cambridge in only admitting 
students who are candidates for honours. Their social life 
is simple, healthy and stirring, their cult of athletics, though 
keen, is tempered by a sense of proportion, and the long list 
of their Academic distinctions proves that they combine 
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a high standard of hard work with the solid and physical 
advantages of Collegiate life. Nor is their influence confined 
to the comparatively small circle of academically educated 
women ; it affects the whole life of women throughout the 
country and the Empire. The great improvement in girls’ 
schools that has taken place of recent years can be traced 
directly to the Women’s Colleges : the marked tendency of 
women at the present day to acquire the masculine virtues 
without losing their own womanliness, the great broadening 
of their intellectual interests, their acuter sense of responsi- 
bility and public duty, and their growing capacity and 
desire to serve the community, these are amongst the most 
hopeful characteristics of the age, and all of them receive 
support and stimulus from the band of women that leaves 
the Universities each year, not only highly trained intel- 
lectually, but possessing those qualities of character which 
are engendered by College life in women equally with men, 
and are as invaluable in the one sex as in the other. 


But though Newnham has taken her full share in this 
work, though her average of successes in the schools can 
compare favourably with that of any College, though in her 
thirty years of existence she has sent out some 1,400 women 
well equipped to bear their part in the work of the world, 
as schoolmistresses, physicians, sanitary inspectors, school 
managers, members of County Council Education Commit- 
tees, and so on, it is still true that Newnham does not fulfil 
the complete functions of a first-rate College. A College 
exists to promote education, learning and research; the 
member of a College staff must not merely impart know- 
ledge to his pupils, he must be continually increasing his 
own knowledge, and must keep abreast of all new discoveries 
in his special department ; otherwise his methods will grow 
stereotyped, his mind stagnant, and his information obsolete : 
and further than this, he must not only make himself 
acquainted with the discoveries of others, he should also 
aim at making discoveries himself: the highest duty of a 
College is to promote the advancement of learning by re- 
search. This highest duty, Newnham has not yet adequately 
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fulfilled. The reason for its failure is to be found in its 
want of endowments. All the Men’s Colleges are endowed ; 
otherwise they would be unable even to support a com- 
petent staff of teachers: if they depended on the students’ 
fees alone, they would be unable to pay their teachers more 
than £200 or £300 a year, with no prospect of a pension, 
and for such a salary they could not secure the services of 
men of first-rate ability. As it is, their endowments enable 
them to give the members of their teaching staff a Fellow- 
ship of about £250, and to supplement by grants out 
of the corporate funds the stipends derived from the 
tuition fees. 


Newnham, unfortunately, is in no such position ; her 
sole source of income consists of the students’ fees, and 
these fees are extremely low. One hundred pounds a year 
from each student covers all the expenses of board, lodging 
and tuition, defrays the cost of maintaining the grounds 
and buildings, and pays the interest on the debt, conse- 
quently the payment to the educational staff is very small. 
The stipends vary with the amount of teaching given by 
each lecturer, and to secure the most modest competence the 
lecturer must undertake an amount of work which leaves 
him no leisure for prolonged research. It is to remedy this 
defect that the Council of the College are now appealing 
for funds, and their intention is to endow one or more 
fellowships of {100 a year, tenable for three years, but 
capable of prolongation in special cases. The holders of 
these fellowships will be required to devote their best 
energies to research: under ordinary circumstances they 
will be required to reside in the College, and they will have 
to obtain special permission if they wish to engage in any 
teaching work. There is every reason to believe that the 
scheme, if sufficient funds can be found, will produce good 
results. During the last four years, a temporary and tenta- 
tive scheme, similar to that which it is now proposed to 
endow permanently, has been maintained in the College by 
private benefactions, and the output of original work fully 
justifies the present appeal to the public. A College which 
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has shown itself able, with such slender and precarious 
resources, to produce, in so short a time, such valuable and 
varied contributions to knowledge as Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Introduction to Greek Religion, Miss Mary Bateson’s inves- 
tigations into medieval law and custom, Miss Panes’s 
researches in early English, and the work of Miss Elles 
in Geology and of Miss Matthaei in Botany, may be con- 
fidently trusted to use any endowments it may acquire to 
the best advantage in the cause of learning. 
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A MANIFESTO ON THE TAXATION 
OF RURAL LAND VALUES 


[We are permitted to print the text of a manifesto, on the 
important subject of the Taxation of Land Values, which 
is being privately circulated amongst Liberal Members of 
Parliament, as an alternative Liberal policy to the renewal 
of the Agricultural Rates Act during the present session. 
By our arrangements with the promoters of the manifesto, 
the reproduction of the document from our pages cannot be 
permitted without special leave of the Editor. ] 


Land Reform will evidently be one of the first duties 
of a Liberal Government. ‘The precise form it shall take, 
the extent to which industry shall be immediately relieved 
by shifting local burdens on to the unimproved value of 
land, is largely a matter of political expediency. But it is 
important for reformers to guard against the assumption 
that the limited schemes to which even a Conservative 
Parliament has given its grudging approval ought to be the 
maximum demand of a Parliament returned to inaugurate 
an era of active social reform. 

The steady movement in favour of taxation of land 
values has hitherto taken political shape only as a proposal 
to rate site values in urban districts. The famous Minority 
Report on Site Values, presented by five of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, dealt only with urban rating—though it probably 
did more to place that aspect of the question on a scientific 
basis than all previous efforts ; and the Bills introduced in 
the House of Commons during the last four sessions have 
been similarly in limited scope. The carrying of the second 
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reading of Mr. Charles Trevelyan’s Bill by a majority of 67 
in 1904, and of go in 1g05 has given weighty emphasis to 
the position taken by the minority report ; but it did not 
carry the proposal beyond urban areas. 

But there is no magic in the imaginary lines which (on 
maps) divide urban from rural districts, according to the 
Public Health Act. The laws of political economy—for 
those who believe in them—apply with equal force on each 
side of these boundaries. Examine a map of London and 
its environs, on which urban districts are coloured red, and 
rural districts green. To the eye the distribution of colour 
seems rather erratic. Why Totteridge, Mitcham, and Cray- 
ford should be green, while other districts further out, such 
as Enfield, Carshalton, and Dartford, are distinguished by 
the urban red, is not one of those conclusions which strike 
the mind as obvious. Nor can there be any practical reason 
why local taxation should not be governed by the same 
general rules in all the districts just enumerated. 

One of the strongest arguments adduced in recent years 
for the taxation of land values. has been, that it would facili- 
tate building on the outskirts of towns, and so prove a 
powerful aid to the solution of the housing problem. The 
gradual substitution of site value for rateable value as the 
basis of rating would, no doubt, relieve outlying districts, of 
low land value, from a considerable part of the burden, and 
—the relief being in respect of structural value—the build- 
ing of houses would receive a great impetus in such districts. 
At the same time, the pressure of the site-value rate would 
tend to bring more land into the market, and at cheaper 
prices ; so that two influences would be at work simultane- 
ously in the direction of improving the provision of house 
accommodation and lowering the standard of house rent. 
But, in the ultimate resort, this argument depends for its 
cogency upon the taxation of a//land values. For, if rateable 
value becomes the basis of rating directly the boundary of a 
rural district is reached, the operation of these two influences 
will be arrested. In the rural district itself they will have 
no force whatever ; while within the urban boundary their 
effect will be minimised by the fact that, when building has 
advanced to that line, no further land will be available under 
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the same conditions of taxation. Once the regular addition 
to the supply of houses is stopped in this way, while the 
demand continues to grow at the usual rate, the standard of 
house rent will again increase as the result of keener com- 
petition; and one of the benefits expected from the taxation 
of land values will, in such circumstances, be minimised, if 
not entirely neutralised. 

Any definite attempt to differentiate between urban and 
rural districts on the basis of local taxation would, moreover, 
give rise to very serious difficulties. And the very nature of 
these difficulties makes it certain that they would not pass 
with the period of transition. While the change from rate- 
able value to site value was in progress in the urban districts, 
there would remain in existence a basis of taxation common 
both to them and the rural districts. But no one seriously 
supposes that such a condition is to continue indefinitely. 
The simple valuation, the certainty in collection, and the 
equity in distribution of a rate levied on site values must, in 
the long run, operate in such a way as altogether to displace 
rateable value as the measure of taxation in urban areas. 
Then will arise a many-headed dilemma. The Guardians of 
many Unions, and the Council of every administrative 
county, will no longer have a common basis for the rates 
which it is their duty to levy equally over urban and rural 
areas. The common expenses of the Union, now appor- 
tioned between its constituent parishes according to their 
rateable values, will lack a basis for distribution wherever 
the Union contains urban and rural parishes. 

During a period of transition, and with the goal of 
saving simplicity in sight, such difficulties may be cheerfully 
met and overcome. ‘To render them chronic is to add a 
fresh burden to backs already strained by the present un- 
necessary complications in our system of local taxation. Is 
rateable value to be kept alive, and all the heavy expense of 
estimating it to be incurred in urban districts, merely to 
provide a common measure between them and the rural 
districts ? Such a proposition does not bear examination. 
A common measure of local taxation is necessary ; but the 
simplest and surest 1s the unimproved value of land. 

The question of Imperial taxation is also closely 
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involved. Property Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and 
Land Tax, though not levied upon rateable value as legally 
defined, are charged according to a rental value which 
differs but slightly from it, either in amount or in the 
principle upon which it is calculated. Indeed, they are so 
closely akin, that the two valuations are generally prepared 
together ; in London one valuation list is made to serve the 
purposes of both, and this procedure would have been 
extended to the whole country if the Valuation Bill of 
1904 had passed. The abolition of all the existing 
machinery for ascertaining rateable value in urban districts 
would, therefore, deprive the Board of Inland Revenue of 
most valuable. assistance now derived from assessment 
committees. The result would, no doubt, be to add con- 
siderably to the cost of the valuation required as the basis of 
these or some other Imperial taxes on real property. 

But is the National Exchequer to be deprived of the 
means of levying taxation according to a basis which, 
ex hypothesi, will be more equitable than that now in vogue? 
Again the proposition is too extreme for a_ practical 
politician. New Zealand, New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland, levy Colonial State taxes on the 
land value basis; in New Zealand and Queensland local 
rates are also measured by it. There seems no reason, 
either in theory or in practice, why part of the national 
revenue should not be raised on the same basis as the local 
revenue. 

The Agricultural Rates Act will expire on the 31st 
March, 1906, or if renewed in 1910; and the coming 
Liberal Government will have to face the issue which will 
then be raised. That any proposal for the renewal of the 
Act should be made by the Liberal Party is unthinkable. 
On the other hand, the need of rural districts for relief is 
no less pronounced than the corresponding need of urban 
districts ; and the grants now made under the Act, illogical 
and inequitable as they are, cannot well be abolished, 
unless their abolition is accompanied by a scientific read- 
justment of the burdens of local taxation in those areas. 

The taxation of land values is the true basis on. which 
any such readjustment must proceed. It will do for the 
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agricultural industry all that the Agricultural Rates Act 
proposed and failed to do. Just as, in urban districts, it is 
admitted that the taxation of land values will tend to the 
equalisation of burdens, to the solution of the housing pro- 
blem, and to the general development and prosperity of the 
town, so in rural districts will it tend to produce a levelling 
of local rates, to facilitate the erection of healthy labourers’ 
cottages, and to remove the shackles from agricultural 
enterprise. 

In view of all these considerations, it is not too much to 
say, that the need for the taxation of land values in rural 
districts is every whit as pressing as the need for taxing 
them in urban districts. We must have a uniform basis for 
local taxation. We must assess land values in such a way 
that their assessment will serve as a basis for Imperial taxa- 
tion as well as local. Above all, we must not run the risk 
of neutralising the effect of the reform in urban districts, 
by limiting it to those areas. And finally, we must deal 
with the situation created by the expiry of the Agricultural 
Rates Act. The simplest measure is usually the greatest 
and most satisfactory ; and a Bill with the avowed object of 
ultimately substituting land value for rateable value, as the 
basis of all taxation of real property, would be more easily 
justified, more readily explained, and more widely accepted 
than any partial measure—introducing, as it must, a series 
of unnecessary complications. 

The truth of the matter is, that the adoption of land 
value as the basis of local taxation will practically be a re- 
version to the practice of our forefathers. In the days 
when local rates were levied only for the relief of the poor, 
the bulk of the charge was always borne by land values. In 
1801 lands (including tithes) formed five-sixths of the 
annual value of property assessed to Income Tax, Schedule A. 
In 1900 it represented only a proportion of one-fifth. This 
revolutionary change in proportion is due to the enormous 
growth of buildings during that period. At the beginning 
of the century “ houses” (a generic term employed in the 
taxation returns to denote buildings of all kinds) only 
accounted for about six millions of the Schedule A assess- 
ments, whereas at the end of the century they stood for over 
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153 millions. The result has been an automatic shifting of 
what may be called the “centre of gravity” of local taxa- 
tion; and, while the bulk of the burden was borne by land 
a hundred years ago, buildings and improvements now have 
the lion’s share of it. 

The effects of this change have been more far-reaching 
than appears at first sight. The figures of Property Tax 
assessment are, of course, not strictly divided between land 
on the one hand and buildings and improvements on the 
other. The word “lands” in the returns, no doubt includes 
a good deal of agricultural improvement value in the rural 
districts. On the other hand, the word “houses” in- 
dubitably covers the values of the sites of the buildings 
referred to; so that, making allowance for both these 
points, the figures do form an approximate indication of the 
difference between land values and improvement values 
generally. From the fact that, at the commencement of the 
century, lands formed five-sixths of the total, two con- 
clusions are obvious. In the first place, land value bore the 
bulk of the burden of local rates ; secondly (and of greater 
importance), this part of the burden was distributed 
according to the “land values” proportion. But, at the 
end of the century, “lands ” were no longer the dominant 
item of assessment, “ houses” represented four-fifths. Thus 
the location of the bulk of the burden was not only entirely 
changed, but its distribution (the more important point) 
had become infinitely complicated by the mixing up of 
buildings and other improvements in one assessment with 
land. ‘The additions of these elements may, in some cases, 
add little or nothing to the land value, while in others they 
may increase it twenty-fold. These alterations of pro- 
portion are so stupendous as to amount to a change in 
the centre of gravity of local taxation. To this change in the 
basis of distribution may be traced all the inequalities of 
burden, against which both urban and rural ratepayers 
protest, conscious of the injustice, but ignorant of its cause. 

Overwhelming as are the indications in favour of a 
uniform system of local taxation throughout the country, 
it would not be fair, either to the rural districts or to the 
great agricultural industry carried on in them, to dismiss 
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the subject without some examination of the probable 
effect of the adoption of land value as the invariable basis 
of local taxation. Let us, therefore, enquire, for a moment, 
into the present position of the agricultural industry in 
relation to rating, and see how it would be affected by the 
substitution of land value for rateable value. 

Take the case of a farm of two hundred acres, held at a 
rentof {£300 per annum, two-thirds of which represents 
agricultural land as defined by the Agricultural Rates Act. 
The “ gross estimated rental” will then be £200 agricultural 
land, and £100 buildings, and the rateable values £180 and 
£84 respectively. Those figures presuppose a good landlord, 
willing to make and maintain the necessary buildings and 
other permanent improvements, and an industrious farmer, 
practising the best tilth and husbandry. Assuming rates at 
four shillings in the pound, the annual charge on assessable 
value (£90 plus £84) would be £34 16s. od., or perhaps a 
little less after allowing for the fact that land is only chargeable 
with one-third of the usual lighting rate. But every outlay 
upon the improvement of the land, whether made by land- 
lord or farmer, would increase pro tanto the assessable value 
of £90, while expenditure upon buildings would increase 
the rateable value of £84 at double the rate ; and the result 
in both cases would be to raise the amount payable for rates. 

Under a system of local taxation according to land values, 
all this would be changed. The rateable value of £84 on 
buildings would be altogether exempt, and the £180 assess- 
ment of agricultural land would be reduced. The land 
value, as defined by the Agricultural Rates Act, includes all 
the improvements, such as fences, drains, ditches, manures, 
&c. ; and these must be excluded before arriving at the pure 
land value upon which the new rate is proposed to be levied. 
Let this pure land value, then, be put at £120. Now comes 
the question of the rate in the pound required to raise the 
equivalent of the sums now levied on assessable value. This 
must obviously vary according to the quantity and value 
of buildings in the union. Where a comparatively large 
building value is relieved from charge, the rate in the pound 
must be considerably increased ; where there is little build- 
ing value to relieve, the increase in the rate would be less. 
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In this case, five shillings in the pound may be taken for the 
purpose of illustration ; and this would give an annual charge 
of £30. 

Compare this with a farm of similar extent and situation 
under a landlord without the necessary funds to make and 
maintain buildings, and a farmer whose capacity and energy 
leave a good deal to be desired. Neglected buildings, fences, 
ditches and drainage bring with them—under the present 
system—-reduced rent and reduced assessment. The 200 
acres fetch £240 per annum instead of £300—f180 agri- 
cultural land and {60 buildings. The rateable values will 
then be £162 and £50 respectively, and the assessable value 
£81+f50=£131. On this the rates (again at four shillings 
in the pound) are £26 45. od., or £8 125. od. less than the 
charge on the good farm. This is how our rating system, as 
amended by the Agricultural Rates Act, encourages agri- 
cultural enterprise. Under the land value system, both 
farms, being of the same “pure” land value, would be 
assessed alike at £120; and the rates would amount to £30 
in each case. The improving landlord and industrious 
farmer would not be fined by an increase of rates upon 
the results of their enterprise ; and the bad landlord and 
inefficient farmer would no longer escape part of the rate- 
burden by virtue of their neglect. 

One of the most important points in this connection is 
the bearing of the proposed new system upon farms where 
the depression is so great that the rents do not even yield a 
fair interest upon the amount of capital sunk in improve- 
ments. In these cases it is obvious that there is zo pure land 
value ; and, therefore, such farms would be wholly exempt 
from charge. Thus the greatest possible relief would be 
given where the greatest need exists. 

Perhaps the most valuable result to the community at 
large would be the using of all usable land. At present, the 
burden of rates is sufficient in some counties, where agri- 
cultural depression is of long standing, to render the cultiva- 
tion of some farms unprofitable. As we have seen, the pure 
land value of such farms is nothing, or less than nothing ; 
and they should, therefore, not bear any share of local 
taxation. But the present system of assessment, by includ- 
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ing farm buildings and other improvements, creates even in 
such cases a rateable value upon which rates have to be paid 
if the farm is occupied. The removal of this liability would 
probably bring back to cultivation a large number of farms 
at present derelict, and provide a powerful incentive to better 
husbandry all round. 

In country villages, it is most probable there would be 
a distinct reduction in the amounts payable for rates. For 
the present rateable values are made up far more of build- 
ing value than land value ; and the exclusion of the former 
would, it is obvious, reduce the basis of assessment consider- 
ably more, in proportion, than the rate in the pound would 
rise. The village inn might be an exception, as its land 
value is so much enhanced by the licence, that it would in 
most cases be as much as, or even greater than, its building 
value. 

But the taxation of land values would not, ipso facto, 
reduce the amounts required to be raised in rural districts ; 
and its adoption cannot be urged upon any such plea. It 
would bring about in agricultural districts, as in towns, a 
local readjustment of burdens, the effect of which would 
be to encourage improvements and good husbandry, where 
the present system hampers and hinders them. The reduc- 
tion which ought undoubtedly to be made in these rural 
burdens must be looked for in another direction. The cost 
of education and poor relief stand for more than half these 
burdens; and both services are entirely national in 
character, although to some extent locally administered. A 
large increase in the State contribution towards the cost of 
these services, coupled with the taxation of land values, 
would place the agricultural industry beyond the possi- 
bility of a grievance on the score of local taxation. 

The housing of the poor in rural districts, though it 
affects a smaller population than in towns, is a cause for at 
least as great anxiety. The strength of the country rests on 
the health and integrity of its people; and health and 
integrity are almost impossible in insanitary and inadequate 
homes. The erection of new and sanitary cottages is not 
always viewed with favour by local authorities, though it 
never fails to add to the revenue they derive from rates. 
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But the practical removal of local taxation from cottages 
would at least go some way to counteract even the by-laws 
of the Chailey Rural District Council. 

No doubt the usual stock objections will be advanced, 
and it may be useful to anticipate and deal briefly with the 
most probable. The Minority Report of the Royal 
Commission effectually disposed of the allegation that land 
values would be extremely difficult and costly to assess, so 
far as urban areas were concerned. Asa matter of fact, no 
assessment of real property can be simpler than that which 
includes one item only. This, however, is not likely to 
prevent a repetition of the objection in the case of rural 
land. It will be pointed out, that farms are let and other- 
wise dealt with as a whole, land and improvements being 
included in one rent, and that the separation of the two will 
be difficult, if not impossible, and in any case very costly. 
The answer to this contention may be derived from colonial 
precedents, and to some extent from practices in vogue 
under the existing law in this country. All agricultural 
land is now separately valued under the Agricultural Rates 
Act. It may be said that this valuation excludes buildings 
only and not other improvements, such as drainage, 
manuring, etc. These have, for years past, been separately 
estimated under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, so that 
their elimination would be quite practicable, if it were 
necessary to value by way of exclusion. The scientific 
method of valuation would be by comparison with other 
land in the district, the necessary material for such a 
comparison being derived from the more recent lettings. 

Another point likely to be taken is, that the Land Ques- 
tion in rural districts presents a totally different complexion 
to that seen in towns ; that in place of a general increment 
of urban land value, agricultural land values are and have 
been for some time declining, and that, therefore, their taxa- 
tion will not raise sufficient income for local authorities. 
No doubt a Rural District Council whose area was purely 
agricultural would find itself compelled to levy a somewhat 
high rate in the pound. But norural district is composed of 
farms alone ; and the levy of the tax upon a// land, whether 
occupied or not, would make a considerable difference to its 
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yield, as compared with a rate from which all unoccupied 
property is free. Nor must it be forgotten, that many rural 
parishes obtain considerable sums from the rating of railways 
passing through their area. The alteration in the basis of 
assessment would probably not relieve railways to the same 
extent as farm land. At the present time, railways are not 
assessed on the structural value of their lines, except so far 
as the stations are concerned, the structures of which would 
undoubtedly be exempt. But it makes no difference in 
assessment at the present time whether a railway is carried 
on the level, ona high embankment, through a deep cutting, 
or in tunnel. Its rateable value in every case is determined 
by its earning capacity, the bulk of which consists in its 
exclusive right to carry traffic over a certain strip of land— 
in other words, land value. 

It will, no doubt, be claimed, that the tax will be levied 
practically on one class only, and that such a proceeding is 
especially inequitable in rural districts. There is a very 
short answer to this. Land value in rural districts depends 
entirely on the demand for land. Without the farmers and 
labourers, land-owners would derive no income from it at 
all. The presence of the whole of the community creates 
land value, and that community is entitled to so much of it 
as is needed for common expenses. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that no one is a land-owner pure and simple. So far 
as his property consists of buildings and improvements, the 
landlord will be relieved from existing burdens; and not 
only so, but his future expenditure of capital upon improve- 
ments will be unhindered by taxation. 
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THE SO-CALLED SCIENCE OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


OTHING is so profitable as failure ; all intellectual 

progress is the reception of the unexpected, that is to 
say the abandonment of the original position ; and there is 
no need to apologise to intelligent people for first assisting 
in good faith in the foundation of a Society for the study of 
the science of Sociology, and then admitting that, in the 
common acceptance of the word ‘ science,’ the subject is not 
a science at all. The Society is none the less useful on that 
account. It has existed a year, it has gathered together 
into the most inconsecutive discussions possible personalities 
that, according to one’s mood, one may speak of as either 
incongruous or representative, and it has now published a 
volume of papers embodying these discussions.’ This 
volume has many facets ; it presents Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
still delightfully unaware of modern means of locomotion, 
and Mr. Francis Galton still gallantly ignoring the initial 
difficulties in the way of Eugenics, still accumulating such 
valuable items for a projected “ Golden Book of Thriving 
Families,” as that fa fa Smith was private secretary to so 
and so, and me fa Smith was an ‘orientalist’ and—very 
significantly—‘ resident at Poona,’ that 4ro Smith wrote a 
book about Sennacherib, and me st Smith was a ‘ centre’ of 
literary and political society ; it includes a useful paper on 
domestic economics after the Rowntree-Booth pattern by 
Mr. Harold H. Mann, and some entertaining anthropo- 
logical gossip by Dr. Westermarck ; but the main substance 
and altogether the most suggestive portion is devoted to the 


1 Sociological Papers. London: Macmillan and Co., 1904. 
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prevalent anxiety of its members as to what as a matter of 
fact sociology is, and more particularly where it comes in. 
They express a collective unrest in this direction that 
awakens and stimulates, and, from a disposition to regard 
and condemn this solicitude as Academic, the reader passes 
insensibly to sympathetic enquiry. 

Sociology is evidently one of those large vague words to 
which everybody attaches a meaning nobody can express. 
We owe the word, I believe, to Comte, a man of excep- 
tionally methodical quality ; and he developed the word 
logically from an arbitrary assumption that the whole 
universe of being was reducible to measurable and com- 
mensurable and exact and consistent expressions. But, as I 
propose to say very distinctly in this paper, that conception 
is not innate in everyone; and a part of the difficulty 
this conference of the Sociological Society has found lies, I 
believe, in that incompatibility, which has not as yet been 
clearly defined, between such hard logical minds as Comte’s 
and the ampler, if more confused, normal human intelligence 
which reflects human experience. 

In a very obvious way, Sociology seemed to Comte 
to crown the edifice of the sciences ; it was to be to 
the statesman what pathology and physiology were to the 
doctor ; and one gathers that, for the most part, he 
regarded it as an intellectual procedure in no way differing 
from physics. His classification of the sciences shows 
pretty clearly that he thought of them all as exact logical 
systematizations of fact arising out of each other in a 
synthetic order, each lower one containing the elements 
of a lucid explanation of those above it—physics explaining 
chemistry, chemistry, physiology, physiology, sociology, 
and so forth. His actual method, as I shall point out, 
was altogether unscientific ; but, through all his work, 
runs the assumption that in contrast with his predecessors 
and inferiors, he is really being as exact, and universally 
valid as mathematics. To Herbert Spencer—very appro- 
priately, since his curiously hard, self-centred mind, his in- 
curable social and emotional inexperience, and his great 
intellectual enterprise, make him the English parallel to 
Comte—we owe the naturalization of the word in English. 
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His mind, though closely similar in form and quality to 
Comte’s, was of altogether greater calibre; and the subject 
acquired in his hands a far more progressive character than 
the pedantic and sterile deductive system it finally assumed 
in Comte’s. Herbert Spencer was less unfamiliar with 
natural history than with any other branch of practical 
scientific work; and, having concluded that Sociology 
crowned the biological sciences, it was natural he should 
turn to this more established branch of biology for pre-~ 
cedents in research. His mind was invaded by the idea of 
classification, by memories of specimens and museums ; 
and he initiated that accumulation of desiccated anthropo- 
logical anecdotes that still figures importantly in current 
sociological work. 

From these two sources mainly the work of contem- 
porary sociologists derives. But there persists about it a 
curious discursiveness that reflects upon the power and 
value of the initial impetus. Mr. V. V. Branford, the able 
secretary of the society, attempts a useful work in a classifi- 
cation of the methods of what he calls “ approach,” a word 
that seems to me eminently judicious and expressive. There 
is Clearly a pervasive doubt whether there is any real approach 
being achieved, and a review of the volume in hand, a con- 
sideration of the writers who participate and the names that 
are mentioned, brings home to one the aptness of this image 
of exploratory operations, of experiments in ‘taking a line.’ 
The name of Dr. Beattie Crozier for example, recalls an 
image of a voluminous (in three volumes and still incomplete) 
essay on History of Intellectual Development, of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, of a Principles of Western Cwvilization, profoundly 
biological in tone, which, in spite of occasional gleams of 
suggestion, in spite of their dignified bulk, impress one 
finally as large scale sketches of a proposed science rather 
than concrete beginnings and achievements. No one will 
ever build on these writers one feels; new men must begin 
again on the still vacant site. The search for an arrange- 
ment, a ‘method’ continues as though they were not. The 
desperate resort to the analogical method of old Commenius 
is confessed by Dr. Steinmetz, who, as one having to lecture 
on sociology, is rcther in the position of Mr. Karl Baedeker 
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scheming a tour through chaos. He talks of social mor- 
phology, physiology, pathology, and so forth. The ob- 
session of the biological analogy is indeed very strong in, as 
Mr. Branford says, “suggesting a parallel schematization 
and nomenclature of sociological specializations.” But there 
is also a less imitative disposition in the Vicomte Combe 
de Lestrade, for example, who describes sociology as the 
“collective psychology of a community” (not defined) and 
in the work of Professor Giddings. In other directions 
sociological work is apt to lose its general reference alto- 
gether, to lapse towards some department of activity not 
primarily sociological at all. The important studies Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb have in hand, for example, are 
essentially history, and in their Industrial Democracy 
they were contemporary chroniclers who elucidated certain 
general economic principles. The form of an entire 
sociology is not even implied in their work, and equally is 
this the case with M. Ostrogorski’s richly suggestive study 
of democratic institutions. Such a book as that of M. 
Gustave le Bon upon the mind of crowds, again, is really an 
extension of observation into a neglected field of psychology. 
From a contemplation of all this diversity, a diversity that 
has no air of becoming convergent, Professor Durkheim 
emerges, still unsatisfied, demanding a “synthetic science,” 
“certain synthetic conceptions”—and Professor Karl 
Pearson endorses the demand—to fuse all these various 
activities into something that will live and grow. In 
effect, though in quite other words, he says that sociology 
is still no more than a magazine cover, holding together 
many interests, but adding nothing. 

The contemplative observer who evaded this debate, 
who is tied to no utterance or formula, may perhaps be the 
better able to take a comprehensive view of the matter 
under discussion. What is it that tangles this question so 
curiously that there is not only a failure to arrive at a con- 
clusion, but a failure to join issue? Why are the half 
hundred or so leading sociological intelligences upon earth 
oscillating round this reasonable demand for a nexus, without 
any real attempt to formulate a solution ? 

Now there is a certain, not too clearly recognized, order 
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in the sciences, to which I propose to call attention, and 
which I believe goes far to explain the peculiar difficulty 
that sociology has so far failed to strangle in its cradle. 
Certain pre-natal influences, certain unsound assumptions, 
are at work. There is a gradation in the importance of the 
individual instance as one passes from mechanics and physics 
and chemistry, through the biological sciences to economics 
and sociology, a gradation that has not yet received adequate 
recognition, and that should profoundly affect the method of 
study and research in each science. It is masked by the in- 
different quality of the logic of common discussion, which 
ignores the conventionality in the general application of 
general terms. I believe that to go back into metaphysics, 
into that field Comte and Herbert Spencer so scornfully 
refused to enter, is the way to get round the tangle which 
at present condemns sociology in its totality to futility. 

Let me begin by pointing out that, in the more modern 
conceptions of logic,’ it is recognised that there are no 
identically similar objective experiences ; the disposition is 
to conceive all real objective being as individual and 
unique. The metaphysical analysis that played so large a 
part in Greek discussion, and which was submerged in the 
wranglings of barbaric and oriental theologians after the 
loss of Greek independence, has now at last been resumed, 
and the meanings of number and genera and species, the 
subject matter of metaphysics, considered afresh. We begin 
to escape from Aristotle’s settlement of these things upon 
the lines of obvious common sense. It is now understood 
that conceivably only in the subjective world, and in theory 
and the imagination, do we deal with identically similar 
units, and with absolutely commensurable quantities.? In 
the real world it is reasonable to suppose we deal at most 
with practically similar units and practically commensurable 
quantities. But there is a strong bias, a sort of labour- 


1 See for example Mr. Alfred Sidgwick’s Use of Words in Reasoning. 

2 This idea was actually brought before the Society by the chairman of 
the meeting, Professor Bosanquet : “ from the point of view of logic, classifi- 
cation was not a primary form of thought.” But no one seems to have 
caught his drift ; and he did not pursue the idea in the direction taken by this 
paper. 
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saving bias in the common man’s mind, in the normal human 
mind, to ignore this and not only to speak but to think 
of a thousand bricks or a thousand sheep or a thousand 
sociologists as though they were all absolutely true to 
sample. If it is brought before a thinker for a moment 
that in any special case this is not so, he slips back to the 
old attitude as soon as his attention is withdrawn. A man 
needs to be specially educated and trained upon this con- 
sideration to keep his thoughts moving in the series of 
gestures it determines, to escape the direction of this deep- 
worn fallacy of common-sense ; and at present no men are 
so trained. This source of error has, for instance, caught 
nearly the whole race of chemists, with one or two distin- 
guished exceptions, and atoms and ions and so forth, of the 
same species, are tacitly assumed to be absolutely similar 
one to another. As a matter of fact, whatever realities 
correspond to atoms and such like metaphysical inventions, 
may have as much individuality, presumably have as much 
individuality as, let us say, sheep in one flock. Be it noted 
that, so far as the practical results of chemistry and physics 
go, it scarcely matters which assumption we adopt. For 
purposes of enquiry and discussion, the incorrect one is 
infinitely more convenient. In the minutest experiment 
possible, so vast a multitude of units, molecules, atoms, or 
what not, are taken, that all individuality is merged in an 
average result. We can afford to ignore, and find a great 
practical advantage in ignoring, individuality altogether in 
these primary sciences. 

But this ceases to be true directly we emerge from the 
region of chemistry and physics. In the biological sciences 
of the eighteenth century, common-sense struggled hard to 
ignore individuality in shells and plants and animals. There 
was an attempt to eliminate the more conspicuous de- 
partures as abnormalities, as sports, Nature’s weak moments, 
to treat individuality as an aspect of original sin, a defect 
consequent upon that universal lapse from type that followed 
the Fall, to assume that whatever was true of one specimen 
was true of the whole species ; and it was only with the 
establishment of Darwin’s great generalizations, that the 
hard and fast classificatory scheme broke down, and in- 
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dividuality came to its own. Yet there had always been a 
clearly felt difference between the conclusions of the 
biological sciences and those dealing with lifeless substance, 
in the relative vagueness, the insubordinate looseness and 
inaccuracy of the former. The naturalist accumulated facts 
and multiplied names, but he did not go from generalization 
to generalization as the chemist or physicist ;—something 
prevented that. Hardly ever did he emerge with anything 
but a scrap of information picked up, a new animal found 
by an explorer. Were it not for geographical discovery, 
zoology and botany would have been seen to have been 
marking time for three centuries, adding simply to the mass 
of their undigested lore, while chemistry and physics went 
on from strength to strength, elucidating, verifying, pro- 
ducing astonishing inventions, working ‘miracles in a way 
to convince every thoughtless man. Even the triumphs of 
modern medicine have been—outside bacteriology, mere 
applications of chemical science to surgery. It is easy to 
see, therefore, how it came about that the inorganic 
sciences were regarded as the true scientific bed-rock. It 
was scarcely suspected that the biological sciences might 
perhaps, after all, be truer than the experimental, in spite of 
the difference in practical value in favour of the latter. It 
was, and is by the great majority of people to this day, 
supposed to be the latter that are invincibly true; and the 
former are regarded as perverse indeed, but not hopelessly 
obdurate, a more complex set of problems merely, with 
obliquities and refractions that presently would be explained 
away. Comte and Herbert Spencer certainly took that 
much for granted. 

Yet it is quite possible to hold, and there is a growing 
body of people who are beginning to hold, the converse 
view—that counting, classification, measurement, the whole 
fabric of mathematics, is subjective and deceitful, and that 
the uniqueness of individuals is the objective truth. As 
the number of units taken diminishes, the amount of 
variability increases, because individuality tells more and 
more. Chemistry and physics give results more in harmony 
with mathematical assumption than, for example, bacteri- 
ology, bacteriology than mineralogy, mineralogy than Mr. 
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Bateson’s horticultural experiments, these than the general- 
izations of zoology, and these than anthropology, simply 
because, in each case, the science is dealing with a larger, 
more complex unit, and with a smaller number of units ; and 
individuality is creeping in. Could you take men by the 
thousand billion, you could generalize about them as you do 
about atoms ; could you take atoms singly, you would find 
them as individual as your aunts and cousins. That concisely 
is the minority belief, the belief on which this present 
paper is based. 

Now what is called the scientific method, the method 
of observation, of theory about these observations, experiment 
in verification of that theory and confirmation or modifica- 
tion, really only ‘comes off’ in the sciences in which the 
individuality of the units can be pretty completely ignored. 
The scientific method is the method of ignoring in- 
dividualities ; and, like many mathematical conventions, its 
great practical convenience is no proof whatever of its final 
truth. The great advances made by Darwin and his school 
in biology were not made, it must be remembered, by the 
scientific method, as it is generally conceived, at all. There 
was no essential difference between the establishment of his 
generalizations and any intelligently conducted historical 
research. He conducted a research into pre-documentary 
history. He collected information along the lines indicated 
by certain interrogations ; and the bulk of his work was 
the digesting and critical analysis of that. For documents 
and monuments, he had fossils and anatomical structures, 
and germinating eggs too innocent to lie, and, so far, he 
was nearer simplicity. But, on the other hand, he had to 
correspond with breeders and travellers of various sorts, 
classes entirely analogous, from the point of view of 
evidence, to the writers of history and memoirs. I question 
profoundly, whether, when an experimental chemist or 
a Hyde Park lecturer or an unphilosophical contemporary 
of any sort, uses the word “science,” the thought of such 
patient disentanglement as Darwin pursued ever enters his 
head. He means something positive and emphatic, based 
on amply repeated experiments capable of infinite repetition, 
“ proved,” as they say, “up to the hilt.” 
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It would be of course possible to dispute whether the 
word “science” should convey this quality of certitude. 
But, to most people, it certainly does at the present time ; 
and I submit it does to the great majority of those who 
discussed the place of sociology among the sciences in the 
volume of which I am speaking. So far as the move- 
ments of comets and electric trams go, there is no doubt 
practically cock-sure science ; and indisputably Comte (who 
saw nothing very much in Plato) and Herbert Spencer 
(who couldn’t read Kant) believed that cock-sure could be 
extended to every conceivable thing. The fact that Herbert 
Spencer called a certain doctrine Individualism, reflects 
nothing on the non-individualising quality of his primary 
assumptions, and of his mental texture. He believed that 
everything was finally measurable ; he believed that indi- 
viduality (heterogeneity) was and is an evolutionary product 
from an original homogeneity ; and the thought that it 
might be inextricably in the nature of things probably never 
entered his head. He thought that identically similar units 
build up and built up, atoms, molecules, inorganic com- 
pounds, organic compounds, protoplasm, conscious pro- 
toplasm, and so on, until at last the brain reeled at the 
aggregation. This piling up from simplicity to incalcul- 
able confusion was really all the individuality he envisaged ; 
and it is all the individuality science ever does seem to 
envisage. It seems to me that the general usage is entirely 
for the limitation of the use of the word “science” to 
knowledge and the search after knowledge, of a high degree 
of precision. And not simply the general usage ; “ Science 
is measurement.” Science is “organised common sense,” 
proud in fact of its essential error, scornful of any meta- 
physical analysis of its terms. No doubt one finds science 
still used, as it is used in the Atheneum for example, for 
knowledge at the historian’s altogether lower level of con- 
viction and exhaustiveness ; but that is, I think, an agree- 
able pedantry. In the general usage of to-day, ‘science’ 
implies a quality of knowledge that enables its possessor to 
foretell consequences within his purview ; and within that 
restricted sense, the great mass even of natural history still 
does not come. The invention of the word “ biology ” did 
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not in itself suffice to permeate those vast regions with the 
illusions of exactitude. 

If we quite boldly face the fact that hard positive methods 
are less and less successful just in proportion as our 
“ologies” deal with larger and less numerous individuals 
(and that may be done perhaps without the reader following 
the writer into the heresies of modern logic) if we admit 
that we become less “ scientific’ as we ascend the scale of 
the sciences, and that we do and must change our method, 
then, it is humbly submitted, we shall be in a much better 
position to consider the question of “ approaching ” sociology 
than most of those who participated in the discussion of the 
Sociological Society. We shall realise that all this talk of 
the organization of sociology, as though presently the soci- 
ologist would be going about the world with the authority 
of a sanitary engineer, is and will remain nonsense. We 
shall regard with a less credulous charity sociology imitating 
zoology, and parodying physiology, and emulating the viler 
obscurities of the theorising biologist. We shall be pre- 
pared to admit devices of presentment and methods of 
approach that will shock any other sort of scientific men. 

In one respect we shall still be in accordance with the 
Positivist map of the field of human knowledge; with us 
as with that, sociology stands at the extreme end of the scale 
from the molecular sciences. In these latter there is an 
infinitude of units, in sociology, as Comte perceived, there 
is only one unit. It is true that Herbert Spencer, in order 
to get in classification somehow, did, as Professor Durkheim 
points out,’ separate human society into societies, and made 
believe they competed one with another and died and repro- 
duced just like animals, and that economists, following List, 
have for the purposes of fiscal controversy discovered 
economic types ; but this is a transparent device, and one is 
surprised to find thoughtful and reputable writers off their 
guard against such bad analogy. But indeed it is impossible 
to isolate complete communities of men, or to trace any 
but rude general resemblances between group and group. 


1 He says: “In positing the differentiation of social types, ignored by 
Comte, Spencer opened the way for those taxonomic studies necessary for a 
scientific classification of human societies,” 
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These alleged units have as much individuality as pieces of 
cloud ; they come, they go, they fuse and separate. And 
we are forced to conclude, that not only is the method of 
observation, experiment, and verification left far away 
down the scale, but that the method of classification under 
types, which has served so useful a purpose in the middle 
group of subjects, the subjects involving numerous but a 
finite number of units, has also to be abandoned here. We 
cannot put Humanity into a museum, or dry it for exami- 
nation ; our one single, still living specimen is all history, all 
anthropology, and the fluctuating world of men. There is 
no satisfactory means of dividing it and nothing else in the 
real world with which to compare it. We have only the 
remotest ideas of its ‘life cycle, and a few relics of its 
origin and dreams of its destiny. . . . 

Sociology, it is evident, is, upon any hypothesis, no less 
than the attempt to bring that vast complex unique Being, 
its subject, into clear true relations with the individual 
intelligence. Now, since individual intelligences are indi- 
vidual, and each is a little differently placed in regard to 
the subject under consideration, since the personal angle of 
vision is much wider towards humanity than towards the 
circumambient horizon of matter, it should be manifest that 
no sociology of universal compulsion, of anything approach- 
ing the general validity of the physical sciences, is ever to 
be hoped for—at least upon the metaphysical assumptions of 
this paper. With that conceded, we may go on to consider 
the more hopeful ways in which that great Being may be 
presented in a comprehensible manner. Essentially this 
presentation must involve an element of self-expression, 
must partake quite as much of the nature of art as of 
science. One finds in the conference of the Sociological 
Society Professor Stein, speaking, indeed, a very different 
philosophical dialect from mine, but coming to the same 
practical conclusion in the matter,’ and Mr. Osman Newman 


1 He says: “I am not in sympathy with Durkheim’s main postulate, ‘ the 
inclusion of human phenomena within the unity of nature.” The unity of 
nature and history is a contention of metaphysics which generalizes that 
‘unity of the Ego’ every individual observes in himself, projects it into 
the outside world, and applies it to the universe.” 
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counting “evolving ideals for the future” as part of a 
sociologist’s work. Mr. Alfred Fouillée also moves very 
interestingly in the region of this same idea; he concedes 
an essential difference between sociology and all other 
sciences in the fact of a “certain kind of liberty belonging 
to society in the exercise of its higher functions.” He says, 
further : “If this view be correct, it will not do for us to 
follow in the steps of Comte and Spencer, and transfer, 
bodily and ready-made, the conceptions and the methods 
of the natural sciences into the science of society. For here 
the fact of consciousness entails a reaction of the whole assem- 
blage of social phenomena upon themselves, such as the 
natural sciences have no example of.” And he concludes: 
“Sociology ought, therefore, to guard carefully against the 
tendency to crystallize that which is essentially fluid and 
moving, the tendency to consider as given fact or dead data 
that which creates itself and gives itself into the world of 
phenomena continually by force of its own ideal conception.” 
These opinions do, in their various keys, sound a similar 
motif to mine. If, indeed, the tendency of these remarks 
is justifiable, then unavoidably the subjective element, which 
is beauty, must coalesce with the objective, which is truth ; 
and sociology must be neither art simply, nor science in the 
narrow meaning of the word at all, but knowledge rendered 
through personality, that is to say, in the highest sense of 
the term, literature. 

If this contention is sound, if therefore we boldly follow 
Mr. Bryce in setting aside Comte and Spencer altogether, 
as pseudo-scientific interlopers rather than the authoritative 
parents of sociology, we shall have to substitute for the 
classifications of the social sciences that gleamed and 
vanished in the discussion of the society, an enquiry into 
the chief literary forms that subserve sociological purposes. 
Of these there are two, one invariably recognised as 
valuable, and one which, I think, under the obsession of 
the matter-of-fact scientific obsession, is altogether under- 
rated and neglected. The first, which is the social side of 
History, I have least to say about ; it makes up the bulk of 
valid sociological work at the present time. Of history 
there is the purely descriptive part, the detailed account of 
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past or contemporary social conditions, or of the sequences 
of such conditions ; and, in addition, there is the sort of 
historical literature that attempts to elucidate and impose 
general interpretations upon the complex of occurrences and 
institutions, to establish broad historical generalizations, to 
eliminate the mass of irrelevant incident, to present some 
great period of history, or all history, in the light of one 
dramatic sequence, or as one process. This Dr. Beattie 
Crozier, for example, attempts—I will not now discuss the 
measure of his success—in his History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment. Equally comprehensive is Buckle’s History of Crviliza- 
tion. Lecky’s History of European Morals, during the onset 
of Christianity again, is essentially sociology. Numerous 
works—Atkinson’s most valuable essay on the Origin of 
Marriage, for example—are, as it were, fragments to the 
same purport. In the great design of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, or Carlyle’s French Revolution, you 
have a greater insistence upon the dramatic and picturesque 
elements in history, but in other respects an altogether 
kindred endeavour to impose upon the vast confusions of 
the past a scheme of interpretation, valuable just in the 
measure of its literary value, of the success with which the 
discrepant masses have been fused and cast into the shape 
the insight of the writer has determined. The writing of 
great history is entirely analogous to fine portraiture, in which 
fact is indeed material but material entirely subordinate to 
vision. One main branch of the work of a Sociological 
Society must surely be to accept and render acceptable, to 
provide understanding, criticism, and stimulus for such 
literary activities which restore the dead bones of the 
past to a living participation in our lives. 

But it is in the second and at present neglected direction 
that I believe the predominant attack upon the problem 
implied by the word “sociology ” must lie ; the attack that 
must finally be driven home. As M. Fouillée pointed out 
in the Society’s discussion, this subject contrasts with all the 
sciences in the respect that it cannot evade the consideration 
of “free will.” There is no such thing in sociology as 
dispassionately considering what zs, without considering 
what is intended to be. In sociology, beyond any possibility 
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of evasion, ideas are facts. The history of civilization is 
really the history of the appearance and reappearance, the 
tentatives and hesitations and alterations, the manifestations 
and reflections in this mind and that, of a very complex, 
imperfect, elusive idea, the Social Idea. It is that idea 
struggling to exist and realize itself in a world of egotisms, 
animalisms, and brute matter. Now I submit it is not only a 
legitimate form of approach, but altogether the most promis- 
ing and hopeful form of approach, to endeavour to disentangle 
and express one’s personal version of that idea, and to 
measure realities from the standpoint of that idealization. I 
think, in fact, that the creation of Utopias—and their 
exhaustive criticism—is the proper and distinctive method 
of sociology. 

Suppose now the Sociological Society, or some consider- 
able proportion of it, were to adopt this view, that Sociology 
is the description of the Ideal Society and its relation to 
existing societies, would not this give the synthetic frame- 
work Professor Durkheim demands ? 

Almost all the sociological literature beyond the province 
of history that has stood the test of time and established 
itself in the esteem of men is frankly Utopian. Plato, 
when his mind turned to schemes of social reconstruction, 
thrust his habitual form of dialogue into a corner ; both the 
Republic and the Laws are practically Utopias in monologue ; 
and Aristotle found the criticism of the Utopian sugges- 
tions of his predecessors richly profitable. Directly the 
mind of the world emerged again at the Renascence from 
intellectual barbarism, in the brief breathing time before 
Sturm and the schoolmasters caught it and birched it into 
scholarship and a new period of sterility, it went on from 
Plato to the making of fresh Utopias. Not without 
profit did More discuss pauperism in this form and Bacon 
the organization of research ; and the yeast of the French 
Revolution was Utopias. Even Comte, all the while that 
he is professing science, fact, precision, is adding detail after 
detail to the intensely personal Utopia of a Western Republic 
that constitutes his one meritorious gift to the world. Socio- 
logists cannot help making Utopias ; though they avoid the 
word, though they deny the idea with passion, their very 
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silences shape a Utopia. Why should they not follow 
the precedent of Aristotle, and accept Utopias as material ? 

There used to be in my student days, and probably 
still flourishes, a most valuable summary of fact and theo 
in comparative anatomy, called Rolleston’s Forms of Animal 
Life. 1 figure to myself a similar book, a sort of dream 
book of huge dimensions, in reality perhaps dispersed in 
many volumes by many hands, upon the Ideal Society. 
This book, this picture of the perfect State, would be the 
backbone of sociology. It would have great sections 
devoted to such questions as the extent of the Ideal Society, 
its relation to racial differences, the relations of the sexes in 
it, its economic organization, its organization for thought 
and education, its “‘ Bible”—as Dr. Beattie Crozier would 
say—its housing and social atmosphere, and so forth. Almost 
all the divaricating work at present roughly classed together 
as sociological could be brought into relation in the simplest 
manner, either as new suggestions, as new discussion or 
criticism, as newly ascertained facts bearing upon such 
discussions and sustaining or eliminating suggestions. The 
institutions of existing states would come into comparison 
with the institutions of the Ideal State, their failures and 
defects could be criticised most effectually in that rela- 
tion, and the whole science of collective psychology, the 
psychology of human association, would be brought to 
bear upon the question of the practicability of this proposed 
ideal. 

This method would give not only a boundary shape to 
all sociological activities, but a scheme of arrangement 
for text books and lectures, and points of direction and 
reference for the graduation and post graduate work of 
sociological students. 

Only one group of enquiries commonly classed as 
sociological, would have to be left out of direct relation- 
ship with this Ideal State ; and that is enquiries concerning 
the rough expedients to meet the failure of imperfect 
institutions. Social emergency work of all sorts comes 
under this head. What to do with the pariah dogs of 
Constantinople, what to do with the tramps who sleep 
in the London parks, how to organize a soup kitchen or 
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a Bible coffee-van, how to prevent ignorant people who 
have nothing else to do, getting drunk in beer-houses, are 
no doubt serious questions for the practical administrator, 
questions of primary importance to the politician; but 
they have no more to do with Sociology than the erection 
of a temporary hospital after the collision of two trains 
has to do with railway engineering. The business of 
the railway engineer is to disentangle his mind from these 
consequences, and find out what was wrong for the accident 
to have occurred at all. That is his affair. 

So much for my second and most central and essential 
portion of sociological work. It should be evident that the 
former part, the historical part, which conceivably will be 
much the bulkier and more abundant of the two, will in 
effect amount to a history of the suggestions in circumstance 
and experience of that Idea of Society of which the second 
will consist, and of the instructive failures in attempting its 
incomplete realization. 

However, my desire to give an explicit presentation of 
this conception of Sociology must not carry me beyond my 
point, and lead me to define its relations overmuch. M 
present purpose is to suggest that the existing classification 
of the departments of mental activity is one, not only 
of field and range, but of method and nature. It is the 
most natural thing in the world to fall into the trap of 
a Classification of the Sciences, without a careful pre- 
liminary examination of what Science precisely is. Comte 
and Herbert Spencer not only expressed but intensified an 
idea that dominated the whole nineteenth century, that 
science, an exact logical development of common-sense 
methods, can be extended to cover all truth, and that 
artistic and literary expression are inferior and unsubstantial 
human activities, methods of decoration as it were, applied 
to the ‘scientific’ gold. The celebrated three-fold order of 
intellectual development, of which Comte made so much, 
the treatment of the whole field of knowledge as passing 
from the Mythical or fictitious to the Metaphysical (which 
Comte, who was soaked in abstractions, absurdly enough 
identifies with “ abstract”) and so to the Scientific or 
Positive stages, has just the plausibility and once had the 
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novelty to commend it to young and original men. It 
caught, I believe, many brilliant minds at a plastic and 
rather heedless age. But indeed it is scarcely more than 
a smart saying, a saying that one might expect to pass 
muster when men talk metaphysics and history and 
nonsense after dinner, but which it is astonishing to 
find dominating quite eminent minds after this lapse of 
half a century. It is comforting to find at least one 
among one’s seniors, Mr. James Bryce, speaking his mind 
freely of the great parents of ‘scientific’ sociology, to find 
one does not altogether cut oneself off from the great 
generation of one’s predecessors by these repudiations. 
H. G. WeELts 
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HO are these who are talking about Agricultural 

Education and Nature Study? Agricultural Labourers 
are not talking about them, nor do they enter much into 
the conversation of the sturdy British farmer; of him it 
may be said shortly that he doesn’t believe in them. 

Who, then, do talk about them? Why, the Rich. 
One might have thought that the subject would have been 
of far deeper interest to the Poor, for whom education is a 
necessity, than to the Rich, for whom it is merely a luxury. 
Why are the Rich so anxious to have the Agricultural Poor 
agriculturally educated ? The Poor, who evidently don’t 
want to be agriculturally educated, are moving into the 
towns, where they can get far better general education 
for themselves and for their children. To quote Canon 
Steward, at Gloucester in October last : “ The exodus from 
the Country is largely due to economic considerations of 
supply and demand, and of wages, to social attractions, to 
insecurity of tenure of the home, and, possibly, to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the smaller farmers towards their 
employés.” He does not mention the lack of agricultural 
education. 

But still, if agricultural education be a blessing, why do 
the Rich desire to force this blessing on the Poor, who don’t 
want it? Two reasons are generally given. First, because 
it is said that if the “ rural exodus” be continued, the land 
will go out of cultivation. How can people believe that? 
It is a simple question of wages. Pay high enough wages, 
and plenty of labourers may be had. The farmers say they 
can’t afford to pay higher wages. Yes, they can, if they 
pay the landlord less rent. Can this be the reason of the 
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landlord’s zeal for agricultural education? Can it be to 
keep his rents up? 

The second reason often advanced is, that the country- 
man is a more sturdy and robust fellow than the townsman, 
and that we want a strong race of men for our Army, to 
defend our shores ; that is, to defend the property of the 
Rich, for the Poor have little enough to lose. But there 
need now be no difficulty in securing strong and healthy 
men for the Army ; we do ow secure strong and healthy 
men for the Navy, but it is due to no scheme of Naval 
Education. Even to-day it is, in agricultural villages, con- 
sidered a discreditable thing to “‘’list for a soger” ; give the 
soldier good pay, and civilized conditions of life, and there 
will be no lack of good men. In the South African War 
volunteers at 5s. a day were fighting in line with soldiers at 
ts. a day ; and famous fighters they were too. If we want 
a good article, we must be prepared to pay a good price. 

So the whole question would seem to resolve itself into 
a mere question of wages: if more were done to make 
the life of the agricultural labourer attractive, a small 
addition to his wages would content him. I know of one 
parish where, until a year or two ago, nothing had ever, 
within the memory of man, been done to brighten village 
life ; no lecture, or concert, or entertainment of any kind, 
had ever been heard of. I know of a large village where 
any sort of recreation or school-treat is invariably either 
Church or Chapel; so that, from their earliest years, the 
children learn the beauties of Christian discord. Any purely 
public object advocated by one party is promptly opposed 
by the other. 

The horrible insanitation of some country villages comes 
out in the reports of the Bucks Medical Officers of 
Health, as in many other agricultural counties. You 
find a labourer living on a soil officially reported to be 
“saturated with sewage,” and drinking water officially 
stated to be “polluted”; terrible outbreaks of diphtheria, 
and other diseases, which the Medical Officer of 
Health declares to be preventible, carry off the children ; 
no provision for effective isolation exists, so that the disease 
ravages the whole village. And, when the more independent 
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and enterprising of the labourers propose to move from this 
pestilential spot to a well-ordered town, they are offered 
Nature Study and Agricultural Education with a gravity 
worthy of comic opera. It is the duty of the District 
Council and of the County Council to attend to sanitary 
questions ; sanitary reform costs money and the money 
must come from the rates; so it is to save their own 
pockets that they condemn the Poor to a life of degrada- 
tion in filthy and dangerous surroundings. To find a 
labourer on a District Council is almost unknown ; nearl 

everywhere the Parish Councils also are dominated by the 
Rich. If the Rich did their duty, it would not be more 
difficult to abolish pauperism in England, than in the king- 
dom of Wurttemberg. Father Adderley says that the con- 
version of twenty ground landlords might turn half London 
into a Garden City, where slums and Hooliganism would be 
unknown; and if half of the even nominally Christian 
among brewers and shareholders in breweries would exercise 
self-denial and love, we could abolish fifty per cent. of the 
temptations to drunkenness in six months. One of these 
days, the Rich may experience a rude and hasty awakening. 

But, besides the insanitary conditions which so widel 
prevail, let us remember what is the daily toil of the 
labourer for whom comes never a day’s holiday all the 
year round. For those who have the care of the beasts on 
the farm, there can be no Sunday holiday, or even Saturday 
half-holiday ; from year’s end to year’s end the cows must 
be milked early and late, and, unless they be milked by the 
same hand, they will not give their full quota of milk. 
This practice has quite recently fallen into the hands of 
men. Fifty or more years ago the rosy-cheeked milk-maid 
undertook this duty and lived on the farm; now the 
milker often has a long walk before beginning his work, 
and we find farmers’ daughters not ashamed to say they 
have never learned to milk. 

If, however, after a course of Nature Study and Agri- 
cultural Education, a young countryman does become an 
enthusiast, and determines to devote his life to agriculture, 
what would be the height of his ambition? Would it 
not be some day to farm his own freehold? The office- 
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boy in the town who devotes himself to “ polishing up the’ 
handle of the big front door” may dream of the day when ' 
he will have a shop of his own, even be Mayor of his native Ny 
town and (who knows ?) possibly a Conservative M.P. But 
what can the agricultural labourer look forward to? He i 
may, perhaps, hope eventually to be a small farmer, on it 
somebody else’s land, in the fragmentary feudal system, 
whose baneful effects exercise a deadly influence on 
all agricultural enterprise; and must do so until the 
conditions of land-tenure in this country are radically 
altered. But to own a farm in his native village, to take 
his place among the landowners of the county, to claim 
his share in our glorious national inheritance of Literature 
and Art, never enters his wildest hopes. 

It was a very happy thought of those who arranged the 
Gloucester Conference to invite an Agricultural Earl to 
meet an Educational Marquess; to judge by the printed 
report, all the arrangements appear to have been admirably 
organized and carried out, although no one was invited to 
represent the labourers’ view of the question. As is usual 
in such Conferences, the lion’s share of the time available 
was allotted to those favouring the views of the conveners ; 
hence the few sentences uttered by those holding diverse 
views at the fag-end of the Conference, when many had 
left, should claim our most earnest attention. 

Mr. J. M. White, a farmer, after hearing Lord Onslow, 
Sir John Dorington, Sir William Hart-Dyke, two or three 
M.P.s, and sundry Professors, remarks: “In no speech 
have I heard anything about how to make agriculture really 
pay ;” that is the Farmer’s view of Agricultural Education. 
As for the Labourer, he says: “One reason why our 
labourers do not take the matter up, is because they feel that 
education diminishes their income instead of increasing it.” 
It is to be hoped that Lord Onslow learned something from 
Mr. White’s speech, because he said later, rather quaintly, 
in acknowledging a vote of thanks: “It does us good 
sometimes to look at the other side of the medal, and hear 
from those who are practically engaged in Agriculture what 
they think of it as a paying concern.” It would be interest- 
ing to know something about the side of the medal that 
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the Minister of Agriculture habitually does contemplate. 
Does it represent what he thinks of it as a political 
concern? Or asa social concern? Or as a rent-collecting 
concern? Or as a sporting concern? Or -as an elec- 
tioneering concern ? Merchants and manufacturers are apt 
to look on that side of the medal only which shows their 
business as a paying concern; and it does seem a pity 
that that side of the medal should be only occasionally 
and exceptionally under the notice of the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. James T. Hobbs, a tenant farmer, backs up Mr. 
White’s speech. Mr. W. S. Lane, a Worcestershire tenant 
farmer, as well as Canon Steward, expressed a strong opinion 
that, in the interest of the boys themselves, their first 
experience of farm life should not be postponed till the 
age of fourteen. 

There was a remarkable speech from Mr. Henry J. 
Elwes, who presented the unusual combination of being a 
practical farmer of considerable experience, as well as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society : “The help which science 
gives to agriculture is often much over-rated ;” he adds : 
“As a practical farmer, I am not honestly able to say that 
I have been able to apply whatever scientific knowledge I 
may have, in a profitable way.” And again: “ When it 
comes to the balance sheet, the so-called scientific farming 
frequently ends in a deficit.” 

What then may be accepted as the net result of this 
important and largely attended Conference? It has brought 
out clearly that the question of Agricultural Education 
must be taken in hand by the farmers themselves ; if they 
shirk their duty, the money which they contribute in rates 
and taxes will be expended for them by the landowning and 
wealthy classes who gathered in such overwhelming force 
at Gloucester, and they will naturally administer the 
fund as they think agriculturists ought to wish to see it 
administered. 

But if the farmers themselves will undertake the duty, 
and fix their attention on what Lord Onslow terms “ the 
other side of the medal,” and take up what it appears is to 
him an entirely new idea, and regard agriculture as a 
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“paying concern,” then they will take care that no penny 
of the public money is spent except (to use Mr. White’s 
phrase) ‘to make Agriculture really pay.” 

Of course it is beyond a doubt that scientific agriculture, 
wisely utilised, cam be made to pay, and already has in many 
instances in this country put money into the farmer's 
pocket ; it has led to the composition of artificial manures 
and feeding stuffs in paying proportions ; and it is now a 
farmer’s own fault if he buys and uses rubbish that does not 
pay; it has led to the cross-breeding of stock ; English 
stock has now a world-wide reputation, and is exported 
to foreign countries for breeding purposes at prices that 
well repay the farmer. But it is in other countries that the 
results of Agricultural Education are most striking, chiefly 
in the use that has been made of it by the State, with the 
hearty co-operation of the farmers. We know how grandly 
Dr. William Saunders has served the Canadian farmers, from 
the experimental farm at Ottawa; by his experiments in 
cross-fertilization he has produced a robust wheat which 
grows in rigorous climates where wheat never grew before. 
All over the North American Continent farmers are vastly 
profiting by agricultural science ; fruits and grains are being 
produced of qualities and in quantities quite unknown 
anywhere else. But this is mainly the result of the efforts 
of the Agricultural Departments of Canada and of the 
United States. In Canada, samples of water, grain, seeds, 
artificial manures, feeding stuffs, or soils, may be sent free 
by post to Dr. Saunders for analysis, who reports on them 
without charge; in this country a charge-is made to the 
farmer. All this, and much more, might be done for the 
English farmer if he chose to insist on it ; but how can he 
be expected to do so when he doesn’t believe init? In 
every one of the neighbouring Continental countries, the 
State Department of Agriculture has vastly helped to make 
farming pay; that has been because the farmers have 
combined. English farmers don’t believe in com- 
bination, They are content to grumble as_ they 
watch other countries capturing our markets one by one. 
Every European country spends far more on the advance- 
ment of Agriculture than England does ; in most County 
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Councils the money allotted to Agriculture is grudgingly 
bestowed, although Hertfordshire has just voted £1,000 
to its Chamber of Agriculture, to induce farmers to co- 
operate in obtaining the passing of laws favourable to 
Agriculture. 

But there is an underlying reason for this which is 
always influencing the agricultural mind. Prosperous 
agriculture means high rents; when agriculture is depressed, 
the farmer comes to the landlord, hat in hand, to beg for 
an abatement of his rent of his charity. The landlord is 
often obliged to give it ; but he takes care that the farmer is 
reminded of it at election times. Farming is not like any 
other business, because the Rich have a monopoly of the 
land, and they do not regard a farm as a mere food factory. 
If a man hires a plot of land for a paper and boot factory, 
or for turnip and marmalade works, he does not come to the 
landlord for an abatement of rent when he has a bad 
year and things are slack after a costly war ; he takes care in 
good years, when business is brisk, to provide for the time 
when his wares will not be in so much demand. But no 
one, neither landlord nor tenant, wishes to conduct farming 
on business principles ; both parties prefer to maintain the 
personal relations; and so scientific agriculture is coldly 
regarded, and must be until the conditions of land tenure 
are freed and enlarged. Neither landlord nor tenant 
advocates this, which really lies at the root of the whole 
question. 

At first sight Land Tenure appears to have little to do 
with profitable farming and agricultural education. Those 
who advocate agricultural education with all sincerity may 
be excused if they shrink from touching so big a question 
as the Land Question ; and yet thereon hang many other 
questions which become each year more and more pressing. 
With the advance of education the day is fast approaching 
“when the Poor of the Land will have a far more effective 
voice in their own government than they have at present ; 
and then the feudal, antiquated territorial land system of to- 
day must inevitably be swept away. 

In many parts of the country the prospects of agricul- 
ture are at a low ebb; we are in a transition stage, when 
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the old feudal relations between landlord, farmer, and 
labourer are gradually passing away, and even agricultural 
education cannot save them. The Royal Agricultural 
Society, with a glorious and creditable history in the past, 
is tottering to bankruptcy. The farmers are still trying to 
do the impossible. Every other business man buys whole- 
sale and sells retail ; in the farming business, he buys retail 
and sells wholesale. And no human being can expect to 
trade profitably on those lines. Sooner or later, British 
farmers will have to combine, as farmers have in other 
countries, to buy wholesale; and they must also sell in 
combination. The Central Dairy Farmers’ Association is 
making a good beginning in that direction. In vain has 
Lord Stalbridge for years been exhorting the Dorset 
Farmers to combination and organization; but now the 
time appears to be at hand, when they will be driven 
to combine. 

It is difficult to see that the Rich have any moral right 
to dictate to the Poor in what direction their children are 
to be educated ; is not the claim to do so a trifle arrogant 
and impertinent? But, in view of the great responsibilities 
of the Rich, the Poor may fairly claim a voice in a matter 
so important to them as the suitable education of the Rich ; 
and as they constitute an immense majority of the electors, 
they have the power to enforce their views. 

While on the one hand the question of agricultural 
education presents many difficulties in its application to the 
Poor, there seem to be none in its application to the Rich ; 
the number of children in a village school who are pretty 
sure to remain in the country must be small. Sir Thomas 
Acland estimates it at one in three, or perhaps even one in 
five ; and it may be questioned whether it is worth spend- 
ing public money on so small a proportion which may be 
only one-tenth of the whole attendance. The father of 
several boys will naturally encourage the brightest and most 
enterprising to go and try their luck elsewhere. The boys 
themselves have always before their eyes the object-lesson of 
what is the usual fate of the agricultural labourer in old age. 
But this does not apply to the Rich ; his lot in old age has 
many consolations: he is often a man who has made his 
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fortune in a town, and comes late in life to settle down in 
the country as a “ Fine old English Gentleman.” Now if 
the conveners of the October Conference would summon 
another one of Farmers and Labourers to advocate Nature 
Study and Agricultural Education for the Rich, it would 
surely lead to interesting developments. They might form 
a league binding themselves to vote against the election on 
any public body of a landowner who had not passed through 
a course of Agricultural Education and Nature Study ; the 
labourer may claim to be free to study agriculture or any- 
thing else he thinks more useful for his advancement in life, 
but the landowner has no right to this freedom. If the 
Rich choose to live in the country, and act on Parish 
Councils, District Councils, and County Councils, it is not 
much to insist that they shall in some measure qualify for 
country life. 

Father Adderley tells us he knows “ that the children of 
the Rich are being brought up with the same selfish dis- 
regard of their neighbours, and the same criminal disrespect 
for hard work, which have produced luxury and callousness 
in their parents, and have produced the ‘social problem’ in 
England which now confronts us.” If this be so, it would 
seem to be about time for the Poor to look into the question 
of the education of the Rich. 

It may be that the Poor are hardly yet ripe for directly 
undertaking the Education of the Rich. But, indirectly, 
they may one of these days influence it; they may insist 
on awkward enquiries as to the absorption by the Rich of 
educational endowments left for the Poor. They may 
require that such endowments, whether at Grammar 
Schools, Public Schools, or Universities, shall be restored to 
their original purpose. 

For the meantime, the Poor are increasing in in- 
telligence and independence year by year; and it is 
not likely that they will long consent to have educational 
limits imposed on them by another class of the community. 

EpmuNpD VERNEY 











THE STATE AND SECONDARY ; 
EDUCATION 


N the year 1870, the State in this country assumed 

responsibility for the provision of cheap well-organised | 
primary education for the community. Twenty years 
later, it offered that education to the children of the people i 
free. Meanwhile, it did substantially nothing on behalf i 
of the organisation of secondary education. That remained, " 
as primary education had done up to 1870, the concern 
of private operators, assisted by grants from the Imperial 
urse. 
, Year by year, however, the great School Boards found 
themselves face to face with the fact that large numbers 
of the working classes were prepared to make whatever 
personal sacrifices were necessary in order that their 
children might receive a training extending in time and 
character a year or so beyond the normal length and scope 
of the primary school course. To meet this most gratifying 
demand, these School Boards made, with the full official 
approval of men like Mr. Mundella, Mr. Acland, and Sir 
George Kekewich, provision for a measure of publicly 
controlled secondary education. In 1895, it was discovered 
that, in so doing, they had travelled beyond the functions 
prescribed for them in the Act of 1870. (At any rate they 
had the barren satisfaction of knowing that the Education 
Department also had been wrong all along.) The remedy 
for all this would have been very simple, had it not been 
the fact that this admirable provision of public secondary 
education under popular control was found to have come 
into rather acute competition with the voluntary and 
State-aided provision of secondary education under private 
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management, already referred to. As it was, the Govern- 
ment set itself rigorously to clip the wings and check the 
ambition of the great School Boards, and initiated a polic 
which ended in the School Boards being ruled rigidly 
down to the dispensation of purely elementary education. 
Matters could not, of course, remain where they were. 
So the Government introduced a great measure for the 
simplification of our public operations in the various grades 
of education ; for the delimitation of the scope of each 
grade ; for the development and organisation of the public 
provision of higher education ; for the co-ordination of the 
various grades of public education ; and for the symmetrical 
handling of the whole by one and the same local authority 
in each educational area. Having deprived the working 
classes of many prized opportunities for effective secondary 
education, it said, with an apparent sincerity : ‘We will 
build up anew and on better organised lines. We will 
create Local Education Authorities in each area, with full 
powers over all grades of public education within their 
jurisdiction. We will set the present educational house in 
order, and then add higher stories, with means of access 
from the lower to the upper, easy and obvious as a result of 
resolute co-ordination.’ Thus, I think, would the authors 
of the Act of 1902 themselves put their best construction on 
one of its two chief aims. Unhappily for educational 
progress, controversies at once arose as to the measure of 
popular control over primary education, as to the problem 
of religious instruction, and as to the destruction of the 
great School Boards. But into these I need not now go. 
Very good. The Act of 1902, then, is not only to 
perfect the provision of facilities for primary education 
(I am putting its authors’ own construction upon it) ; but 
it is to link these facilities organically with the State pro- 
vision about to be made in respect of higher education. 
And, after two years of industrious attention to the problem 
of the better organisation of the primary education of the 
country, the Board of Education turns its attention to the 
second step in the programme : the treatment of the public 
provision for higher education, and the second part of the 
pledge which the Act of 1g02 gave the country. The 
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determination thus promptly to deal with the matter is 
excellent. But the fundamental consideration that should 
have been kept in view is, the necessity so to organise 
public secondary education that it shall form a constituent 
part of the general provision of national education as a 
whole. That is the essence of the policy of 1902, as put 
forth by its authors. With this in view, the Board of 
Education should have remembered that the base of the 
pyramid is the public provision of primary education, and 
that public aid on- behalf of secondary education should be 
so offered as to secure that the secondary school in being 
shall be found to be linked organically to the elementary 
school, and be, in effect, more or less of a telescopic 
development of the educationally humbler institution below 
it. At the other end, the scope of the secondary school 
should be so directed as to cause it to dove-tail easily into 
the institutions for higher education above it. In a word, 
whilst class prejudices cannot be put entirely out of sight, 
they ought to have been firmly subordinated, as they have 
been in most of the countries of Europe, in the States, and 
in our own Colonies, to the demand of a genuine democratic 
and broadly-based scheme of national education. 

In the constitution of the Canton Zurich there is 2 
clause which declares that “the higher establishments for 
teaching shall be brought into organic connection with the 
popular school”; and that ideal finds- practical application 
in the working of the Swiss system. Again, the Minister 
of Education for Ontario recently assured us that, of the 
16,969 pupils at work in the High Schools of Ontario in 
1891, 3,866 were the children of labourers and artisans, 
7,104 of farmers, 4,170 of merchants, and 1,829 of 
professional men. And as for the United States, the 
Moseley Commissioners recently reported that :— 

“The free schools are largely used by all classes. The 
son of the wealthy man sits in the same class with the son 
of the labourer. In Washington, we saw the son of the 
President of the United States, two grandsons of the late 
President Garfield, and many children of members of 
Congress, sitting and working in the same classes as the 
children of coachmen, gardeners, labourers, &c, Not the 
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slightest difference is observed in regard to these children ; 
they mix in the classes and playgrounds on terms of perfect 
equality. . . Our (English) great Secondary Schools cater 
for a select few, theirs for the whole people. They give an 
equal chance of a sound education to every boy or girl, 
irrespective of class, creed or means; and on the whole 
they are successful.” 

But there is no need to labour the point. Those who 
wish well of their country and its future must agree as to 
the absolute necessity—in these days of fierce intellectual 
international competition—of broadening, of nationalising, 
and of democratising, as far as practicable, the State 
provision of higher education. Now the Board of Education 
has issued a series of “ Regulations for Secondary Schools.” 
(Command 2128, Price 2d.). These are not only designed 
to indicate on what terms State aid will be forthcoming in 
respect of the provision of higher education. They are also 
intended as a guide for, and in many cases a direction to, 
the Local Education Authorities who are now commencing 
operations under Part II (Higher Education) of the Act of 
1902. It is impossible, therefore, to over-estimate the vital 
importance of the Regulations, or their far-reaching effect 
upon the nature of the provision of secondary education in 
this country. For here it is the first step that counts—and 
costs. If we go wrong now, we may not only miss a 
stupendous opportunity for the democratisation of our 
provision of higher education—and through that, in the 
long run, of the social institutions of the country—but we 
may, by the creation of vested interests, make the retracing 
of our steps inconceivably difficult. 

Well now, what have I to say to the Board of Education’s 
epoch-making Regulations for Secondary Education? It is 
this; that, first and last, they fail entirely to treat the 
provision of secondary education as anything but a “ class” 
necessity. Therefore they fail in a vital particular, and are 
not only largely worthless but meretricious. They are 
ably executed and attractively worded. But their purpose is 
rather to set up a complete and self-contained system of general 
education, elementary and advanced, for the middle and pro- 
fessional classes, as a thing entirely apart, than to fashion a 
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compartment of secondary education to be fitted harmonious/y into 
the whole scheme of national education. For instance, they 
talk about pupils being admitted to the “ secondary ” schools 
at 8 or g yearsof age. That, of course, is sheer nonsense. 
Pupils may be admitted to socially select primary schools, or 
to secondary schools with socially select primary classes, at 
that age. But that doesn’t make the training given therein i 
‘secondary ” education. What secondary education can be \ 
given to a child at the age of 8 or g? Is it not evident 
that at this early age the instruction of children must be of 
a purely elementary character? Nay, is not that the rule 
of the Board of Education itself? For in No. 2 of these 
Regulations it is declared that “in classes in the school | 
below those taking the course, the curriculum must be such | 
as will prepare the scholars fully for entering on the course. i 
It must include English, Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Drawing, and Physical Exercises. It should also | 
make provision for work to develope accuracy of observation, 
and for skill of hand and for singing.” This, significantly 
enough, is an exact counterpart of the curriculum of the 
elementary school. For in Regulation 1 of the Elementary 
School Code it is declared, that the “elementary school 
curriculum should be based on a graduated course of 
instruction suited to the age and capacity of the scholars in 
the following subjects—The English Language, Arithmetic, 
Knowledge of the Common Phenomena of the External 
World, Geography, History, Drawing, Singing, Physical 
Exercises, and Plain Needlework (for girls).” 
Here then is a distinct recognition by the Board of 
Education of two classes of schools, identical almost with 
regard to curricula, yet the one styled “elementary” and 
the other “secondary.” And why? Obviously for social 
and not for educational reasons. 
No doubt the counsel of perfection is, that all classes of 
the community shall use together first of all the public 
primary school, as they do in Wales and Scotland—to go 
no further afield. And even in England, where class 
distinctions cut to such deplorable depths, people are 
coming more and more so to do. In London, in 1870, it 
was calculated that six-sevenths of the whole child popula- 
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tion would use the public elementary school. When the 
great London School Board passed out of existence, it was 
found that eleven-twelfths was the proportion. The 
democratisation of the social fabric which this involves 
cannot be overstated. It hurt some people’s feelings so 
much, that, for this and other reasons, they determined to 
destroy the agency which had brought it about. Of 
course, in certain parts of great urban centres, the pro- 
fessional classes may reasonably refuse at present to use the 
primary school. In such cases a separate and socially 
superior provision of primary education may be needed. 
Very well; let the parents pay for it. But don’t extend 
the principle universally, and call upon the State to pay for 
such education as “ public secondary education.” If you 
do, you are not only obtaining State aid under false 
pretences; but, what is far worse, you are deliberately 
arresting the tide which has set in, mainly through the 
agency of the common school, for the gradual obliteration, 
through the common school, of those class prejudices which 
work so much harm to this country of ours. 

Again, part of the policy of 1902 was to place all 
grades of education in the hands of competent local 
authorities. These regulations declare that the secondary 
school must be conducted by a body of ‘ Governors.” 
I am strongly of opinion that these schools, many of which 
are receiving large Treasury support, amounting to no less 
than £5 per annum per scholar for the fourth year of their 
courses, supplemented as it no doubt will be from the local 
rates, should come under the direct control of the local 
education authority. Yet, if these Regulations are to be 
followed, a local authority may not manage a school built 
out of local rates and maintained out of public funds, 
without acting through a body of “ Governors.” What, in 
the name of common honesty, becomes of the pledge-of 
1902? 

Then there is the question—into which I go later in 
more detail—of the fees to be paid by the parents for the 
secondary education. In this matter the local authority is 
to act only after approval by the Board of Education. This 
is scarcely in accord with the “ trust-the-local-authority ” 
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professions of two years ago. In some places, a free 

secondary school may be a wise economy; and in no 

secondary school should the fees required constitute any 

barrier to the admission of pupils whose intellectual 

capacity may give promise of service to the State. The 
idea that an elementary school, being free, attended by | 
the poor only, is giving education of a paltry character, 
while a secondary school requiring a high fee is necessarily 
giving education of a higher stamp, should be resolutely 
combated. Yet there is much in these Regulations tending 
to foster this unwise conception. The distinction between 
elementary and higher education should be based upon the 
course of study followed, and the object in view ; it should 
not in any way depend upon the payment or non-payment 
of fees. Least of all should it imply a difference in social 
status. | 

Again, not to go too closely into detail, there is the 
problem of scholarships and bursaries for children of capacity 
but of humble parentage—another vital item in the pledges 
of the great educational programme of 1902. On this 
matter the Regulations are hopelessly inadequate. They 
apparently anticipate and prepare for a grotesquely exiguous 
provision of scholarships connected with Science and Art 
alone. I must insist that no national scheme of scholar- 
ships can be regarded as complete, until there is full possi- 
bility for children of capacity passing from one grade of 
school, to another of a higher type. Such scholarships 
should not be restricted to results attained in scientific and 
artistic subjects alone. There should be provision for the 
children who have followed a course of general education, 
and certainly for those who are looking forward to a com- 
mercial life in later years. Indeed, the whole problem needs 
to be treated on a scale altogether more generous and 
expansive than is the measure of consideration given in , 
these Regulations. 

But worse even than the Regulations are the commu- 
nications upon the question of scholarships which, up to 
recently, the Board of Education has been sending to the 
great local authorities throughout the country which are 
now engaged in putting Part II of the Act of 1go02 into 
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operation ; and, with what I consider to be nothing short 
of unjustifiable impertinence, the Board of Education is 
telling a great local authority, like, for instance, the Bolton 
City Council, that it must not have more than 25 per cent. 
of free places in its secondary schools. It has been, up to 
recently, insisting upon this superior limit of free places all 
over the country. Now there is nothing in the Regulations 
which justifies this. It is, in a word, a monstrous interfer- 
ence with the independence of the great education authori- 
ties created by the Government’s own Act of 1902. 

Then as to fees. Down to the moment of writing, the 
Board of Education has been insisting that the minimum annual 
See per annum in a secondary school conducted under the auspices 
of the new authorities shall be £3. This is not only an 
unwarrantable interference with the independence of the 
local authorities, but it imposes a charge which is hopelessly 
prohibitive from the point of view of working-class parents. 
For years, what will now become municipal secondary 
schools have been conducted as higher grade Board Schools, 
where the fees have been 6d., gd., or 15. a week ; and there 
has been unlimited discretion in the matter of the number 
of free places. What will happen if the Board of Education 
demands a £3 fee? The working-class parent will throw 
up the sponge in despair. He has, in the past, exercised a 
great measure of self-denial in foregoing the immediate 
advantage to his little household which the earnings of the 
child, whom he is struggling to keep at school for a year or 
two longer, represent. If now he is told that a £3 fee is the 
minimum charge upon him, his child will not get the con- 
tinued education which it would have got under the old 
dispensation ; and the provision of secondary education will 
here—as in every other feature of these Regulations— 
become more and more a provision for the professional and 
the middle classes. And, much as I hesitate to set the 
judgment upon paper, I am irresistibly drawn to the conclu- 
sion that this is the main purpose, not only of these Regula- 
tions, but of the administrative enactments of the Board of 
Education under them. 

In a word, my case is, that these secondary school Regu- 
lations actually constitute a serious breach of faith with the 
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nation. For nine years the Government policy has been, as 
I have said, to simplify, to systematise, and to “ delimit” 
education ; and then to build it up again co-ordinated and 
organically linked together as to all its grades. Very good. 
The work of “delimitation” has been carried out with a 
ruthless hand ; and in the proceeding the working classes 
have been robbed, as I have said, of many an easy and handy 
opportunity for secondary education which the public spirit 
of the great School Boards had placed within their reach. 
But when it comes to the second chapter, the scene is 
significantly changed. It is true, co-ordination is set up by 
the creation under the Education Act of 1902 of local 
authorities responsible for all the public education within 
their areas. But the present Regulations deliberately under- 
mine this salutary provision, by removing the supply and 
control of secondary education to a large extent from the 
hands of the local authorities, and placing them in the 
keeping of Whitehall. The Government attitude xow is :— 
“Oh! They can look after primary education ; but keep 
their hands off secondary education as far as possible.” 

So much for co-ordination. But that isn’t all. Having 
seriously crippled the legitimate ambition of the primary 
school, the Board of Education left us expectant. We 
waited to see its democratic scheme of secondary education 
—a second storey added in the same educational style as the 
ground floor. And this is the sequel! A separate system 
of “class” schools, altogether for the professional and 
middle classes, styled “secondary,” but in reality giving, as 
a preliminary to secondary education, primary education 
under socially select conditions, as well as purely secondary 
education. It rudely shakes one’s faith in the protestations 
to which we have listened for the last nine years, in favour 
of a complete, well-co-ordinated, and scientifically planned 
system of national education—primary, secondary and 
higher. That such a cynical sequel should be possible at all, 
is a shocking comment upon the indifference of the working 
classes to a matter which ought, instantly and acutely, to 
stir them “into active indignation.” 

T. J. MACNAMARA 
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HAVE read with great interest Mr. Roger Fry’s 

article in the INDEPENDENT Review of last September 
on Mere Technique, in which he speaks of the material 
side of art and the different manners in which it is 
regarded by French and English artists. As a Frenchman, 
not altogether unacquainted with the training, theories, 
and aspirations of the younger generation of French 
artists, I should like to put before the readers of the 
Review some reflections suggested by a few of the 
points on which Mr. Fry touches. 

It would seem that, once more, the idea of a return to 
the past is firing the spirits of certain subtle esthetes in 
England. Pre-Raphaelitism is dead; and the present 
generation views with just severity this attempt, which, 
for five and twenty years, absorbed a great portion of the 
best artistic forces of the country with doubtful results. 
But, though Pre-Raphaelitism is dead, the desire of 
equalling the old masters, or rather the desire of imitating 
the works of bygone days, is still alive. That vital 
principle which was totally lacking in the art of the 
Pre-Raphaelites will be regenerated when a reverent study 
of the old masters shall have led to a complete assimilation 
of their methods—this, I take it, is the reasoning of those 
who promote the movement in favour of technique. Such, 
however, is not my view ; and I believe that a careful study 
of the old masters—useful and necessary as it is—will lead 
us to the opinion that their beautiful surface qualities are 
not to be regretted, inasmuch as it was by the loss and 
deterioration of these very qualities that a large number of 
our finest artists were enabled to assert their personality with 
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greater boldness and fancy. It is interesting, however, to 
enquire into the causes of the inferiority of the matire 
of painting in our days, and to follow its successive trans- 
formations from the earliest works of art to the present 
time. By so doing, we shall be able to prove that these 
transformations were both inevitable and advantageous. 


The first appearance of coloured decoration in Italy 
took the form of enamel and mosaic work. Enamel was 
used to decorate church ornaments, shrines, reliquaries, 
crosiers, chalices, &c. ; vitrified at a high temperature, it 
was applied, in either an opaque or transparent state, upon 
plates of gold, silver, or copper. For material richness and 
beauty few substances can compare with it. In like 
manner, the early mosaics which cover the great walls of 
the Italian cathedrals, such as those of Ravenna, Torcello, 
and Venice, afford extreme pleasure to the eye. And yet 
the great artists who followed the early mosaic workers 
almost entirely abandoned the use of these enchanting little 
squares of glass or polished marble, in order to adopt the 
arts of fresco and tempera painting. For what reason? 
Mosaics are admirably adapted to the rendering of large 
surfaces, simple draperies, precision of form and placidity of 
countenance; but they are slow of execution, and all 
modelling in them is difficult, if not impossible. Fresco 
painting, on the other hand, is rapid, and lends itself to 
every caprice of the artist’s brush; by its means the 
subtlest expressions, and the most delicate modellings and 
gradations become realisable. The use of tempera has 
similar advantages. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
artists did not hesitate to abandon an art which, though 
materially beautiful, was unpliable in the extreme, in order 
to hail with enthusiasm other methods, less materially fine, 
but capable of reproducing with more fidelity and greater 
ease their artistic conceptions. 

With enamels the transformation was different. In the 
impossibility of inventing another method which should 
answer to the same needs, the enameller adhered to the 
original process ; but he discovered a white enamel, whose 
paste-like substance was more easily handled than the 
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powdered grains. With this new product, whose material 
beauty was undoubtedly inferior, the craftsman was able to 
execute with ease portions of his decoration which had 
hitherto necessitated the rudimentary assistance of the 
graver’s point ; he even found means to apply with a paint- 
brush another substance, still less beautiful in itself, but by 
means of which he was enabled to trace lines and to impart 
colour to his whites. It was, therefore, by the acquisition 
of these inferior materials that fresh life was breathed into 
the art of enamelling. 

The early masters who practised the arts of fresco or 
tempera painting long preserved their love of beautiful 
surfaces. Their pictures were at first nearly always adorned 
with gold and silver, with inlay and relief. Gold predomi- 
nates in the works of Cimabue and his school. Paolo 
Uccello used to apply gold and silver to certain portions of 
his pictures, and, by afterwards glazing those portions, 
obtained extremely fine effects of colour. Little by little, 
however, these rich materials were abandoned. They were 
abandoned because they no longer fulfilled the requirements 
of artists who were beginning to base themselves more 
directly upon nature. Every day the tendency towards 
greater realism became more accentuated ; and, when oil 
painting was invented, it carried all before it. 

Artists had experienced great difficulty in painting in 
tempera ; for, in this process, as likewise in fresco, the 
values and colours of the paints change as they dry, so that 
re-painting becomes almost impossible. This is of little 
importance in decorative work, in which everything is 
planned beforehand to the minutest detail, so that when 
once the composition, drawing, and colouring are thought 
out, and the design well prepared, it can be executed with- 
out any alteration. But, in more realistic pictures— 
portraits, for instance—the case is different. Here it is the 
final execution which offers the most difficulty. In order 
to catch the fleeting expression of an eye or mouth, even 
the most skilful painter will be glad to re-paint his canvas 
many times, and may even completely alter his original 
work, if he is tempted by a more interesting aspect of his 
model, or by a more attractive effect of light. It was the 
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discovery of oil painting which made such instantaneous 
realisation possible. Artists of all countries, therefore, 
eagerly adopted the new medium, in spite of the fact that 
its oily, shiny surface was much less agreeable to the eye 
than the fresh pure colours and mat surface of tempera. 
They appreciated the facility it gives for re-painting,’ and 
recognised that, while it was as fluid as tempera, it was 
much more consistent, that its power was greater, its 
colours deeper and more vivid, and the variety of its shades 
infinite. 

At the same time, these early painters in oil took the 
greatest pains to obtain fine surfaces with the new process. 
The material qualities of Van Eyck’s pictures are prodigious; 
and it is scarcely possible to imagine what they must have 
cost the painter in time, patience, and labour. Go to the 
National Gallery and examine with care the picture of 
Arnolfini di Lucca and his Wife; \ook at the candelabra, the 
mirror, the amber necklace hanging on the wall, at all the 
details of the elaborate interior, and you will be filled with 
the same astonishment and bewilderment by this mysterious 
panel as by a work of nature itself. It looks as if it must 
have come forth and blossomed like a plant; no trace of 
human hands is visible. 

Material beauty is to be met with, not only in Van 
Eyck, but also, in varying degrees, in all the artists of the 
fifteenth century. It was the little Dutch painters, I believe, 
who preserved longest the qualities of beautiful surface. I 
may mention in particular Van der Heyden and David de 
Heem, who passed their lives in laboriously painting, with 
an inconceivable perfection of surface, the former, landscapes 
and architecture, the latter, drops of water, flies, and butter- 
flies, flowers and fruit. But it was also in Holland that 
material perfection received its most deadly blow from one 
of the greatest masters of all time—Rembrandt. 

As regards material qualities, Rembrandt’s early produc- 
tions rival those of his famous contemporaries, Terburg, 


1 It is not only students and amateurs, as Mr. Fry thinks, who profit by 
this facility. Chardin, on being consulted as to the proper method of employing 
oil-paint, is said to have answered : “ Lay on the colour till you get the effect 
you want.” 
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Metsu, Peter de Hoogh, Cuyp, &c. He employed indeed 
the same methods as they. Panels and fine canvases were 
prepared with a coat of white, so as to render them as 
smooth and even as a porcelain plate. The paints were 
very liquid, skilfully doctored with oils and copals, and 
applied with care. There were no thicknesses of paint ; 
the solider portions in the high lights were obtained by 
means of successive layers, so as to prevent the appearance 
of any roughness or inequality of surface. Little by little, 
however, Rembrandt abandoned this perfect métier, and 
began to apply his paint thickly on his jewels and dresses. 
In proportion as his talent grows, we see his technique 
change, and his surfaces become coarser. At the end of his 
life, when he was producing his most famous masterpieces, 
the Good Samaritan of the Louvre, the Syndics, and the 
portraits of himself, his empdtements become enormous 
on faces, as well as on dresses and backgrounds ; coloured 
oils darken his surfaces, he models his paint with his thumb, 
he rubs out with pieces of rag, he makes lines in the fresh 
colour with the handle of his brush, in a word, he manipu- 
lates his paints according to the dictates of his own caprice, 
and makes use of all the resources his genius can command. 
His drawings are executed in the same spirit. They are a 
mixture of every conceivable process—pen, pencil, water- 
colour, sanguine, Indian ink, &c., and he is in no way 
pre-occupied by the texture of his paper. In fact, the 
quality of his canvases was so alarming at close quarters 
that his popularity dwindled. One day Rembrandt is said 
to have called out to some one who was going up to one 
of his pictures to examine its surface: ‘Don’t sniff my 
painting. It’s dangerous.” In like manner, Franz Halls, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck showed little concern for fine 
surface qualities. Their object was to instil life into their 
pictures ; and anything that impeded the accomplishment 
of this desire was discarded. 

The same development is also apparent in Italian oil 
painting. The earlier painters were especially concerned 
with the effort to obtain material beauty. Carpaccio and 
Mantegna are two examples of artists remarkable for the 
purity of their surfaces. Where, in the works of the most 
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celebrated of the later Venetian colourists, will you find 
blues and whites and pinks to rival the freshness and charm 
of Carpaccio’s, or reds and yellows to approach Mantegna’s 
in depth and richness? Compare the blue and white robes 
of the monks who are fleeing from the lion in Carpaccio’s 
picture in the Church of S$. Giorgio at Venice with any of 
Titian’s draperies, and you will acknowledge that for quality 
of tone the earlier artist is the superior. Examine care- 
fully the reds in Mantegna’s Vierge de Ja Victoire at the 
Louvre, and the cherries in the garland of the little St. 
George in the Accademia of Venice, and you will admit 
the impossibility of finding their equal in later works. 
Titian’s canvases savour of oil. They seem to be im- 
pregnated with oil, and this gives them a viscous, greasy, 
and yellowish appearance. Moreover, the actual workman- 
ship, the trace of the tool, is visible. We can see the 
painter’s hand in his pictures; they no longer show that 
almost incorporeal beauty so remarkable in the works of 
earlier artists. If, then, a small fragment cut from one of 
Titian’s skies can give us a suggestion of infinity, what 
subtle and mysterious emotions would not be evoked by a 
square inch of Mantegna’s? As for Tintoretto, he had 
neither the time nor the inclination to impart fine surface- 
quality to his vast canvases. Was it he who taught Il 
Greco to despise a careful technique? It is related of this 
latter painter that one day, as a servant was sweeping his 
room, he called out, “Give me that!” and set to work 
painting with the broom. It would be difficult to push 
contempt for tradition further. 

We come now to the artists of the nineteenth century. 
Beyond all doubt the most curious, from the point of view 
of technique, is Turner. We can follow in him the same 
transformation as in Rembrandt. At the beginning of his 
career, Turner’s method of painting was careful and pains- 
taking ; but, as his talent developed, the purity of his 
métier became less, and at the moment when _ his 
personality had attained its full maturity, his technique was 
of the strangest. If we examine at close quarters his 
Venetian fantasias, or such a picture as Rain, Steam, and 
Speed, we find it impossible to distinguish anything but a 
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formless and incoherent mass of daubs, smears, and smudges. 
It is only when viewed from the proper distance that this 
magic daubing acquires eloquence and radiance. 


In this slight historical sketch, I have attempted to show 
the gradual evolution of the material qualities of painting. 
The endeavour to meet the needs created by new con- 
ceptions is the cause of this incessant modification. It is 
not from ignorance that the artists of the present day adopt 
a technique so different from that of the old masters. 
What they have to say is different ; and they choose 
methods appropriate to their purpose. At the beginning of 
his life, Rembrandt was familiar with the beauties of 
surface ; and it was not from ignorance that he applied his 
genius to other modes of painting. Material perfection 
required too much time. He had need of a_ rapid 
technique for the execution of his new creation. A slow 
and laborious métir blunts emotion, paralyses gesture, 
turns to wood the flutter of a garment or the gleam of an 
eye. He had need above all of a varied technique, to 
render the effects of light, the cAvaroscuro, the fleeting 
expressions, all the mystery and truth which go to make up 
the beauty of his pictures. When we look at one of his 
masterpieces from the proper distance, we see a living, varied, 
co-ordinated whole, and realise his immense superiority over 
his contemporaries. I know that many people think that 
the beauty of a picture should be equally evident at any 
distance, near or far, or even upside down; but what 
would a musician say if we insisted on placing ourselves in 
the middle of the orchestra with our ear in the throat of the 
trombone, and then complained that his symphony was 
painfully ugly? For artists who seek especially to 
represent life, movement, and mobility of expression, rapid 
execution is of the utmost importance. Delacroix used 
to pass several hours a day preparing his tones before 
beginning to work, so as to be able to paint more rapidly. 
When his palette was set with an infinity of shades in the 
scale of colour he wanted, he attacked his picture with 
fury ; and it was, no doubt, by the help of this method, 
that he was able to realise with such power his dramatic 
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conceptions, where the most vivid imagination is allied with 
the most complex colouring. Rubens’ finest pictures were 
executed with almost inconceivable celerity. How should 
he have concerned himself with the material perfection of 
every square inch of his surface? Yet, for all this, if the 
canvases of that prodigious artist were done away with, 
there would be lost to us a whole world of artistic sensations, 
which he alone has explored and revealed. 

The works of the great Venetian colourists are, as we 
have seen, less pure in quality and rare in tone than those of 
their predecessors ; but there are few critics who would 
maintain that Titian’s superb and ample gravity, Veronese’s 
sumptuous magnificence, and Tintoretto’s fierce and potent 
spirit are inferior to the cramped and simple-minded art 
of Carpaccio and Mantegna. They possess other qualities 
more striking to the imagination. When we look at one 
of their works, or indeed at any of the greatest masters such 
as Rembrandt, Rubens, Franz Hals, Velazquez, we are at 
once seized by the living reconstitution of the scene or 
person ; all the movements are easy ; the gestures and 
expressions and draperies, the skies and trees, instinct with 
life, are harmonised and fused ; each portion of the picture 
is so admirably incorporated with the rest, that it is 
impossible to isolate any one without completely destroying 
the effect of the whole. ‘‘ Give me mud out of the streets,” 
exclaimed Delacroix one day, “and I will make you a 
radiant Venus if you let me surround it with the colours | 
please.” 

All these qualities have been obtained at the expense of 
beautiful surface. It is difficult to imagine any one of the 
great artists | have just mentioned letting himself down by 
a trap-door into a room hermetically closed so as to avoid 
the dust, and passing days and weeks in superposing thin 
layers of paint, in order to obtain the exquisite surface of a 
rose-leaf, a brass door-handle, or a white satin dress. Truth 
to tell, the little Dutch painters, interesting as they are 
from many points of view, have the power, with their 
monotonous perfection, of transforming animation to im- 
mobility. Compare the drops of water in David Heem’s 
pictures with those in Rubens’ Mermaids in the Louvre. 
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The Dutchman’s, though faultless as regards material 
quality, are made of glass, whilst those of the Flemish 
master, painted in an instant, quiver, liquid and translucent, 
as they trickle lightly over the skin. 

For my part, I do not regret the loss of beautiful surface 
quality i in the art of painting. How useless it is to persist in 
vain and desperate efforts to obtain with our unmanageable 
tools and coarse materials an approach to perfection of 
surface! What picture can ever hope to rival the material 
beauty of thousands of natural objects—create the hue and 
texture of a bird’s feather or butterfly’s wing, the lustre of 
metal, the sparkle of crystal, the delicate veining of a leaf or 
shell? Let the craftsman then cut and polish precious 
stones and rare metals, weave silken fabrics, inlay and 
juxta-pose one lovely substance with another ; let him thus 
use his science and his art in the pursuit of material 
beauty, and fashion, by means such as these, objects that 
shall delight the eye alone. But let him leave to painting 
the task—arduous enough—of creating works alive with the 
innumerable manifestations of the mind of man, works which, 
to quote one of our most penetrating critics, shall show us 
the “invisible by means of the visible.” This, I believe, 
is the direction in which painters should bend their efforts ; 
and if beautiful surface quality be found to impede the realisa- 
tion of this ideal, let them reject it without hesitation or 
scruple ! 


We will not discuss the merit of modern French painters ; 
we are too near them to judge their works coolly. But we 
can at any rate say with certainty that they have attempted 
to show us things which the old masters could not or would 
not see—the sensation of light at all hours of the day, with 
its innumerable reflections and trembling vibrations, the 
fresh green of spring, the iridescent haze of morning mists, 
the most delicate shades and the most violent colours. They 
have indeed re-created the art of landscape painting. With 
such a programme a new technique was imperative. They 
are not, as Mr. Fry thinks, regardless of the matire of 
painting ; and, if they do not seek to imitate that of Titian 
or any other old master, we must in justice admit that it is 
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not because the subject leaves them indifferent. Desiring 
to reproduce pale tints, light blues, pure whites, pinks and 
greys, they have been obliged to forego, as far as possible, 
the use of oil, which when used abundantly turns colours 
yellow.’ Nearly all modern French painters use absorbent 
canvases in order to obtain that mat surface which is so 
dear to them. Certain artists employ the porntille 
method, not because they are incapable of applying the 
colour smoothly, like a simple house-painter, as Mr. Fry 
imagines, but because, according to them, the luminous 
vibrations that they desire to paint can be best expressed by 
these little dots. Others, for similar reasons, use slashes ; 
others, crossed and interwoven strokes. The colour, indeed, 
may be irregular, but it is not casually laid on. Neither 
should we say that the aim of modern painting, in France 
at any rate, is to represent objects with absurd and vulgar 
verisimilitude. Bad painters will do this in all ages; but 
though artists of our day draw their inspiration more directly 
from nature, in what sense can it be said that Claude 
Monet is more realistic than Van der Heyden and Canaletto 
or Manet than Velazquez and Franz Hals ? 


It is since the mystic date of 1830, Mr. Fry tells us, 
that there has arisen among French painters this disastrous 
indifference to beauty of surface, accompanied by a fatal 
ignorance of all the technical properties of their art. When 
Mr. Fry criticises artistic education in the Paris free studios 
and State schools, I am entirely with him. But it is 
impossible to judge of the artistic vitality of the country 
from the lifeless and insipid atmosphere which reigns within 
these academic walls, where professors and students alike 
seem hypnotised by those glittering baubles, the Sa/on 
medals and the classic Prix de Rome. If Mr. Fry had 
frequented the informal gatherings of young painters in 
private studios, cafés, and galleries, he would have heard 
enough animated discussion concerning the properties of 
pigments and canvases, mediums, grounds, and glazes, to 
convince him that, whatever else their faults—and these 


1 Rubens’ admirable portrait of Hé/éne Fourment and her children at the 
Louvre, painted like a water colour in oils, has turned completely yellow. 
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are not lacking—this important question of technique runs 
no danger of being ignored. During my student days, we 
should often have rejoiced the heart of Mr. Fry by our 
habit of looking at a picture at close quarters, and of going 
away without seeing it, if its matire happened to dis- 
please us. Many of us were sufficiently well acquainted 
with the methods of the past. During ten years, 1 made 
copies in the Louvre of pictures of different schools for the 
purpose of making myself familiar with the old masters’ 
technique ; and I was far from being the only one. Nor 
have things changed. To this day, whenever I re-visit the 
Louvre, I still see as many eager young men, long-haired 
and shabby, fervently attempting to penetrate the mysteries 
of painting. It must, however, be admitted, that, of all 
the enthusiastic copiers I have known, not one has adopted 
a technique resembling that of the old masters. Without 
exception, they have chosen methods better suited to their 
personality and epoch, which, after all, are modern. Shall 
we, therefore, say that the study of the great masters’ 
methods is useless? By no means. Such a study helps us 
to a more profound comprehension of the master-pieces of 
art, and enables us to discover their essential and veritable 
beauty. It is traditional among French painters of every age 
and every school, and is perhaps even more ardently practised 
by the heterodox than by the Academic scholars of the Villa 
Medici, who copy chiefly from a sense of duty. I have 
seen a remarkably accurate copy of Raphael’s Belle ‘fardiniere 
by Delacroix ; and it is said that, all his life long, this great 
artist never sat down to paint without making a sketch from 
Poussin, or Raphael, or the antique. Degas and Gustave 
Moreau copied together for several years in Italy. At the 
age of forty, Degas did not disdain to copy Holbein’s 
portrait of Anne of Cleves ; and I have myself heard him 
say : “If a young painter came to me for advice, I should 
tell him to copy the old masters for ten years, before making 
a single study from nature.” I have been frequently 
struck by the contrast presented between the copiers of the 
Louvre and those of the National Gallery. In the celebrated 
London picture gallery, which [ have very often had 
occasion to visit on students’ days, I have never seen any 
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copier save young ladies, who appear more interested in 

their conversation than in the pictures on the walls, old 

maids in search of an innocent distraction, or amateurs ! 
painting for their amusement. Not once has a really 
serious copy come beneath my notice; and this singular | 
reflection occurs to me—in England, where the old masters | 
are copied least, they are imitated most ! 





I cannot leave the subject of material beauty without i 
speaking of the influence of time, which in many cases if 
is exceedingly important. The action of the air, light, } 
moisture, &c., produces enormous modifications in build- 
ings, statues, pictures and other works of art. Ancient 
edifices are very different in colour and surface from what 
they were at the moment of their erection. Nearly all the 
old walls of Rome, originally built with white stone, are 
now black ; bronze statues which have been exposed to the 
open air for some years turn a greenish colour by becoming 
oxidised ; the charming iridescence on old Greek glass is 
the work of ages ; even enamels do not resist the action of 
years, and grow old. Fortunately for our eyes, these altera- 
tions nearly always improve the appearance of works of 
art ; and it is at the moment they are nearest to their end 
that they are the most beautiful. It is with considerable 
rapidity that pictures undergo modifications visible to a 
practised eye. After a few years, they lose their rawness ; 
the touches of paint become smoother and flatter ; the oil 
comes to the surface, and forms a thin golden film, which 
gives a slight enamel to the canvas. It is impossible 
to match exactly a tone in a picture painted a few years ago, 
because it is impossible to imitate the action of Time. If 
there existed at the present day a gilder who knew his craft 
as well as the gilders of the past, he would still be incapable 
of obtaining a gilding similar to that found on old frames 
and pictures, simply because the magnificent patine of 
Time is inimitable. We should, therefore, always re- 
member that it is unjust not to make allowance for the 
beneficent handiwork of Time, when comparing works 
several centuries old with those that have just been pro- 


duced—and that it is unwise to encourage artists to forestall 
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that handiwork themselves. I cannot do better than end 
my article with a quotation from one of Diderot’s Sa/ons, a 
work which I bring to the recollection of those who have 
forgotten how its pages teem with wise, witty, and singu- 
larly modern reflections. He is speaking of a picture by 
Chardin, which had been criticised as being inferior to his 
earlier works. “ ... . Je suis str que, lorsque le temps 
aura éteint l’éclat un peu dur et cru des couleurs fraiches, 
ceux qui pensent que Chardin faisait encore mieux autrefois 
changeront d’avis. Qu’ils aillent revoir ces ouvrages lorsque 
le temps les aura peints. J’en dis autant de Vernet, et 
de ceux qui préferent ses premiers tableaux a ceux qui 
sortent de dessus sa palette. 

“‘ Chardin et Vernet voient leurs ouvrages a douze ans du 
moment ou ils peignent ; et ceux qui les jugent ont aussi 
peu de raison que ces jeunes artistes qui s’en vont copier 
servilement a Rome des tableaux faits il y a 150 ans. Ne 
soupconnant pas l’altération que le temps a fait a la couleur, 
ils ne soupconnent ‘pas davantage qu’ils ne verraient pas les 
morceaux des Carraches tels qu’ils les ont sous les yeux, 
s'ils avaient été sur le chevalet des Carraches tels qu’ils les 
voient. Mais qui est-ce qui leur apprendra a apprécier les 
effets du temps ? Qui est-ce qui les garantira de la tentation 
de faire demain de vieux tableaux, de la peinture du siecle 
pass¢ ? Le bon sens et l’expérience.””’ 

Simon Bussy 
1 Salon de 1767. 
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NE of the great distinguishing characteristics of 

Englishmen is individuality ; and it is this characteristic 
that makes them such excellent colonists, and enables a 
single Englishman to rule with success in savage countries 
districts as large as Great Britain or larger. The Boer 
War seemed to emphasize the utility of individual action, 
and to show the importance of each soldier being able to 
act more or less upon his own initiative, instead of simpl 
forming a unit in a regiment to obey blindly the orders 
of his Commanding Officer. But this very individuality, 
which is such a powerful factor in the success of English- 
men as colonists, is, to a certain extent, a disadvantage at 
home. The independence of various parts of our Govern- 
ment, and their want of co-operation together, sometimes 
leads to acts on the part of one or other which scandalize 
the nation and lessen the power and prestige of England 
abroad. Many useful objects, which are successfully 
carried out by foreign Governments, are left in this country 
to the private enterprise of individuals or societies ; and 
these, lacking in co-operation, carry on their work, it may 
be successfully, but with an expenditure of time, energy, 
and money, which is disproportionately great to the good 
which is effected. People are beginning to realize this in 
many quarters ; and efforts are being made, for example, to 
co-ordinate the action and expenditure of hospitals, so that, 
while each hospital retains its own autonomy, it is subjected 
to a certain amount of supervision and control by the 
authorities charged with the distribution of King Edward’s 
Fund. But it is not hospitals alone that are working 
independently of one another, and sometimes, indeed, 
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adversely to one another. Each hospital desires relief for 
the sick poor, but is anxious that it should take place only 
through its own aid, and is sometimes even willing to 
divert the funds which might flow to others. 

There are in this country a great many institutions 
working for the good of the people in all directions. Some, 
for example, are trying to lessen the evils which are un- 
doubtedly due to alcoholism. Various ways of doing this 
commend themselves to different people. Some would like 
to instruct children in the evils of alcohol by explaining to 
them its deleterious effects upon the body, by showing them 
pictures of the morbid changes it produces in the organs of 
the body, or of the dreadful actions, the misery, madness, 
and death, which over-indulgence in it may cause. Others, 
again, consider such teaching as almost useless, and desire to 
remove the craving for alcohol by substituting good and 
appetizing food and non-intoxicating stimulants, such as tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. Others are trying to improve the physique 
of the rising generation by supplying gymnasia in town or 
country, by organizing associations for physical exercise, by 
providing amusement and occupation for growing boys and 
girls, by efforts to diffuse hygienic knowledge throughout 
the country, by visiting mothers in their homes and seeing 
that the children are properly fed, and by lessening the evils 
of overcrowding as far as they possibly can. The utility of 
such organizations, large and small, is enormously great ; and 
they are undoubtedly doing good work. But they are 
often working under the disadvantage of not knowing of 
each other’s existence, still less of co-operating with each 
other. Although A¢sop’s Fables are less read now than they 
used to be, most people know the story of The O/d Man and 
the Bundle of Sticks. On his deathbed he called his sons 
around him, and asked them to break a bundle of sticks 
which were strongly tied together. They all failed ; but 
when the band was untied and the sticks separated, they 
broke each with the greatest readiness. 

The numerous organizations at present existing for 
furthering the physical welfare of the people, may be 
compared to the isolated sticks ; and what is wanted is a 
band to bind them all together. The proposed National 
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League for Physical Education and Improvement is intended 
to fulfil such a purpose. It is not intended to displace any 
one of the organizations at present established, but first of 
all to find out what organizations there are, then to make 
them known to one another, to ascertain where the work of 
each is deficient, to find out how it can best be supplemented, 
and then to supply the deficiency. It is evident that such a 
League must consist of an immense number of local branches, 
each having a large amount of autonomy, although the 
whole of them would require to be co-ordinated by some 
central council. The details of management in each branch 
would be settled and carried out by its own Council ; but 
one or more delegates from these councils might meet and 
form a larger District Council; and delegates from these 
again might form a General Executive Council. Between 
the District Councils and the General Executive Council, 
there might be intermediate bodies. For example, there 
might be a council for England, a council for Scotland, 
and a council for Ireland ; but the details of this question 
would require to be left for decision after the League 
was fully formed. The smallest branches might embrace 
a moderate sized parish, or several small parishes, hamlets, 
or villages; a large parish might contain two or three 
branches. Each branch should have a President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary ; and everyone interested in the 
welfare of the people, men and women, should belong to 
it. Amongst the more important members would be, in 
the country, the school managers, parson or minister, the 
doctor and the schoolmaster, and in towns the Mayors or 
Provosts. Amongst the most important of all the members 
would be ladies, who would be willing to undertake, first 
of all to receive instruction so as to be able to instruct 
others, and then to visit houses and persons within the area 
assigned to them. 

The work to be done is, of course, manifold, and would 
be of a different character in large manufacturing towns and 
in rural districts. It would, no doubt, be advantageous to 
have a register kept of all the women who are about to be 
confined ; and this might be done when they apply for the 


services of a doctor and midwife to attend them during 
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their confinement. After the registration, the case might 
be assigned to a lady in the district, who would visit the 
expectant mother, instruct her as to the disadvantages of 
continuing work right up to the time of confinement, show 
her what preparations she ought to make for the little 
stranger, and for getting her household work carried on 
during the period of her lying-in. In cases where the 
necessity of earning food might force the mother to con- 
tinue work up to the very last, her circumstances might be 
enquired into, and some provision might be made, either 
from charity or from the rates, to provide food and care for 
some little time before and after confinement. When the 
baby arrived, the nurse and lady visitor would have to 
instruct the mother in regard to suckling, if possible, and in 
regard also to artificial feeding if the mother should prove 
unable to nurse. Both in country and in towns the difficulty 
of obtaining fresh milk in sufficient quantity would require 
attention by the League ; and here the intervention of such 
a powerful body, as it ought to be, might secure legislative 
enactments, which would ensure a proper supply of milk where 
individuals or even Corporations might be unable to obtain 
it. For milk requires supervision, not only from the time 
it leaves the cow but before ; and there would be difficulty 
in ensuring, excepting by legislative interference, the 
certainty that the cows would not be diseased, that the 
milk should be free from all contamination, and should be 
not only conveyed to towns in a pure state but distributed 
pure to small customers. Nor is it sufficient to determine 
that milk is not sour ; for the addition of preservatives to 
milk may give rise to evils greater even than that of sour 
milk. 

Instruction of mothers in the feeding of children is an 
absolute necessity. In the Out-Patient Department of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, I found, as the result of many 
enquiries, that an ordinary rule of feeding was: “ Mother 
a bit and a sup, and baby a bit and a sup,” although the bit 
sometimes consisted of a red herring, and the sup of gin 
and water. I myself have known of a household being 
kept awake all night because a baby of three months had had 
cabbages for dinner. The results of such feeding cannot, I 
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think, be better expressed than in the words of a poor 
woman :—“ I have had thirteen children, and have buried 
them all except this one. I cannot understand how it came 
about ; for I never denied them anything they cried for.” 
Such an enormous mortality as twelve out of thirteen is 
simply appalling; and it must be remembered that the 
thirteenth very probably grows up weak and stunted, on 
account of its imperfect nutrition in early childhood. 
Every endeavour ought to be made to bind the family ties 
together ; but in some cases the necessities of life may force 
the mother to go out and work the greater part of the day, 
leaving a baby in the charge of a child perhaps not more than 
seven or eight years of age. In such cases, créches may not 
only save the babies, but help them to grow strong and 
healthy. For somewhat larger children, Infant Schools and 
Kindergarten, and for bigger children Board Schools, may 
take in the children for a great part of the day. 

The Board of Education, under its present able and 
energetic President, is doing much to arrange for the proper 
physical development of children in schools ; but everything 
is not yet done that requires to be done. We need a 
complete medical inspection of children when they enter 
school ; so that their tasks, physical and mental, shall not be 
allotted to them simply according to their age but accord- 
ing to their powers, whilst defects of sight, hearing, teeth, 
etc., shall be noted and remedied as far as possible. 
Physical exercises, however, do not by any means supply all 
that is wanted. The best physical exercise for a child is 
certainly play. Drill involves mental effort, and is useful as 
teaching obedience to the word of command. Practice 
with Swedish movements and light dumb-bells may 
develope the muscles; but, to develope the child as a 
whole, to develope its lungs, its heart, and its nervous 
system, play is wanted—and for play we must have play- 
grounds. The great difficulty of obtaining playgrounds in 
towns is the expense ; but playgrounds are as necessary as 
schoolrooms, and should be regarded as an integral part of 
educational apparatus. 

It is probable that more use at present might be made 
of schoolrooms and playgrounds if they were open after 
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school hours were over ; but in large towns there ought to 
be playing fields within fairly easy reach of the town, and 
with provision for passing the children to and from them 
at a very cheap rate or, in cases of necessity, free. 

Increased physical exercise would almost certainly 
increase the children’s appetites; and they would in all 
probability require more food. But all this is for the good 
of the country. I have heard it said that a great railway 
contractor chose his navvies for an important piece of work 
by setting all the applicants down in large sheds to a free 
meal. From amongst them he selected the men who ate 
most, because he knew that such men could turn out a 
larger amount of work than the others. 

It is very important that nothing should be done to 
pauperize the people ; and it is very likely that those people 
who would have least care for their children would be most 
pleased and most ready to throw the whole burden of their 
up-bringing upon others. It is very important to avoid 
this, and to teach the parents that they have duties towards 
their children and towards the State, which they must fulfil. 
At present they are obliged to send their children to school ; 
and it is as much a part of their duty that they should not 
send them hungry as it is that they should send them at all. 

The difficulty of feeding children at school would 
probably be best met by the luncheon bars or cantines 
scolaires, as Dr. Macnamara calls them. In country places 
these might be attached to the schools; in towns, where 
the limited space of the schools might prevent this, 
municipal kitchens might be provided within easy distance 
of the schools. Either in school kitchens or municipal 
kitchens, nutritious, appetizing, and at the same time cheap 
food could be provided for the children, and a meal obtained 
on the presentation of a ticket. It is not advisable to give 
the children money to buy the meals for themselves, because 
they are naturally tempted to expend it on sweets or toys 
instead of upon a proper meal. Tickets could be sold to 
the parents ; and, in cases where they were unable to pay 
for them, tickets might be provided by charity or else by 
the rates. But in all cases, where it is possible, the parents 
should be obliged to purchase them. An enquiry into 
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their circumstances and ability to pay, would form one of 
the functions of the League. The large quantities that 
could be cooked in such kitchens would afford the means, 
not only of teaching children to cook, but of tasting the 
food which they had themselves cooked—a very important 
point in cooking. 

The Board of Education has already instituted Cooking 
classes in many schools ; but increased facilities for teaching 
are still required, and lessons in Cookery for mothers might 
be of great service. Here again, however, it must be noted 
that the teaching needs to be adapted to the necessities of 
the people. I have heard of a teacher who went down to 
a country place to give lessons in cooking. The lessons 
were no doubt admirable ; but she brought down her own 
stove with her ; and, when the people tried to carry out her 
instructions, they found that they could not do so, because 
they were not adapted to the grates or stoves which they 
possessed. Perhaps great good might be done by some 
benevolent person offering a large prize for the best design 
of a cheap stove for poor people, adapted both for teaching 
and for cooking. When castings were once made of such a 
stove, it might be sold at a very reasonable price, and would 
thus command a very extensive sale. This suggestion, 
which is not original, I commend to the notice of makers 
of stoves, who might supply them in the ordinary way of 
trade. But here also the service of the lady visitors would 
be required ; for they would be needed to call upon the 
people in their homes, and see that they really learnt how 
to cook, and applied their knowledge properly. 

The amelioration of home life, and the provision of 
more attractive food, may do much towards lessening the 
temptation to drink ; but a craving for amusement no doubt 
exists, and must be met. Many men may wish to smoke a 
pipe and chat with friends after the day’s work is over, even 
although their own homes may be comfortable and happy. 
For these the extension of clubs and lecture rooms should 
be fostered, whilst mothers’ meetings, especially if associated 
with the schools, may do much to keep the mother informed 
of what her children are doing, and teach her how best to 
help them. 
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A good deal of the poor physique observed, especially in 
large towns, may be attributed to the marriage of the 
parents at too early an age; and this, again, is probably 
brought about in many cases by youths and girls being 
much thrown together because they have nothing else to 
occupy them. Clubs for the girls, gymnasia, swimming 
baths, exercise halls, and continuation classes for both, and 
rifle shooting for the young men, would tend to prevent too 
early marriages, would keep the boys and girls off the 
streets, and train them better for their after life. Therefore, 
the encouragement of all such agencies would form an 
important part of the work of the League. 

This enormous work is evidently a national thing ; and 
the League which is to co-ordinate all the different agencies 
must necessarily be perfectly free from all limitation of 
political parties, of religious creeds, or of social position. It 
is so much a question of health, however, that the medical 
profession is evidently that which is best qualified to give an 
opinion regarding it ; and the list of adherents contains the 
names of most of the men who are either heads of corpora- 
tions or who hold Court appointments. When the League 
becomes definitely incorporated, it is to be hoped that all 
medical men, without exception, may become members. 
Amongst the clergy may be noted, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York, and Dublin, the Primate of All Ireland, 
the Bishop of Ripon, who has taken a most active part in 
the movement, a number of other bishops, the Moderators 
of the Church of Scotland and of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the Chief Rabbi, Bramwell Booth, Chief of the 
Staff of the Salvation Army, the Reverend F. B. Meyer 
President of the National Council of Free Churches. In 
Law, the Lord Chief Justice, the Attorney General, the 
Recorder of London, the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, Sir 
John Macdonell ; the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Belfast, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, a large number of Mayors of towns. Amongst 
educational authorities are the Principals of the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Birmingham, and Cork; Sir 
William Anson, Sir Henry Craik, Sir John Gorst, Dr. 
Macnamara, the present and past Headmasters of Eton, 
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the President of the National Federation of the Teachers’ 
Association. A number of distinguished scientific men, 
as well as members of the House of Lords and of 
the House of Commons have given their adhesion. 
Amongst the athletes are C. B. Fry, W. G. Grace, Eustace 
Miles, A. G. Steel, G. E. K. Studd, and Pelham Warner. 
It is evident, from this.short selection out of a large list, 
that the proposed League is obtaining adherents from all 
sorts and conditions of men. A number of ladies have also 
joined ; but their list at present is so small, in comparison to 
that of the men, that it has not been published ; for it 
might appear just now as if ladies were to take quite a 
subordinate part in the movement, which would be very far 
indeed from the truth. It is to them we must look, per- 
haps even more than to the men, for the carrying out of the 
programme which the League proposes. 

The work of the League is educational ; and, although 
a father may do much to train his boys, it is the mother 
who educates them, and it is on the mothers and ladies who 
train the mothers that our hopes for success must to a great 
extent rest. It is obvious that such a scheme requires a 
good deal of time for its elaboration; but, during the past 
months, numbers of men who are interested in it have been 
preparing the ground, not in London alone, but in Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Newcastle. A Council is now being 
formed ; and the League will probably be brought before 
the public at the meeting in the Mansion House during the 
summer of this year. It is to be hoped that, after its 
definite incorporation and presentation to the public, men 
and women of every class throughout the whole country 
will become members, that it will successfully co-ordinate 
all the agencies now acting for the good of the people, that 
it will help them and not hinder them in the least, and that 
every child will benefit by its establishment. 

LAUDER BRUNTON 
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THE MANCHURIAN CAMPAIGN, 


HE present moment is one peculiarly suitable to a 

retrospect of the war in the Far East. There is a 
lull in the operations. That lull succeeds the first great 
defeat suffered by either party in the field. It marks 
(subject to that uncertainty which must always attach to 
war) the end of the first phase of the campaign: a phase 
which has covered fourteen months in time, has seen the 
destruction of the naval force of Russia in the Pacific and 
the surrender of the great fortress which she intended to 
erect at Port Arthur, and had already partially completed 
when the attack began. 

It is a decisive moment for other reasons than these. 
Russia has just reached (or passed) the height of her 
domestic crisis; we have seen the full effect of an un- 
popular war upon the mobilisation of her reserves; we 
have just arrived at the period when the enrolling and 
training of her young recruits (a much easier affair than 
the calling up of reservists from their wives and families) 
has been accomplished. Finally, it is the moment when, 
if ever, the strain upon the credit of either combatant may 
interfere with the campaign, and when, if ever, the 
interests of international finance can impose peace. An 
enquiry into the nature of the war and of the present 
situation in Manchuria has, therefore, at this moment a 
more practical value than it would have had at any other 
time during the last twelve months. For on the subject of 
that enquiry depends some part of the fortunes of many, 
and the rearrangement of their foreign policy for all. 

What is the present position? What events have led 
up to it? What does it promise for the future? Upon 
the answers to such questions depends our judgment as to 
whether peace is possible, and as to what the nature of that 
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peace may be. But before discussing the attitude of the 
armies in Manchuria it is necessary to digress for a moment 
in order to consider one element in the war of whose 
character we are more uncertain than of any other, and 
which must yet exercise, during the next few weeks at any 
rate, an influence which may be decisive. That element is 
the Russian fleet. 

With regard to this fleet, it must first of all be remarked, 
how very little evidence we have on which to base our 
judgment of it. There is nothing in history comparable 
to the secrecy which either side has maintained with 
regard to the disposition of forces almost unprecedented 
in magnitude. And, though it was far easier for Asiatics 
in Asia to hold the secret from Europeans, yet, on the 
whole, it must be admitted that the Russian Government 
has been singularly successful in keeping hidden such know- 
ledge as could have benefited its opponents. 

What we know (April 15) with regard to the Baltic 
fleet may be very briefly summarised. 

It is superior in numbers to the enemy it has to meet. 
There are upon either side four battleships of the newest 
type, the Japanese having presumably lost two in the course 
of the war. The Russians have three of varying age and 
capacity attached to the first squadron, and four more 
following as reinforcements, of which three are small and 
slow, and two of these old. The Japanese have, besides 
their battleships, a squadron of six, or possibly seven, 
modern and excellent armoured cruisers. The Russian 
squadron is here unequal in numbers (it has but three) 
and in efficiency as well; as to unprotected cruisers, it 
has but a third of Japan’s, and even these are lacking in 
homogeneity. The advantage of speed is all with the 
Japanese ; and that for two reasons. First, because their 
ships have been recently docked and cleaned, while the 
greater part of the Russian ships have been at sea for six 
months.’ Secondly, because the slowest units of the Japanese 
are much faster than the slowest units of the Russians. The 
Japanese, therefore, have the choice of action; they can 
accept or refuse battle as they choose ; they can harass—if 

! The newest Russian ships, however, are sheathed. 
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they prefer to harass—and not be harassed themselves in 
return. If a battle is joined, they can keep at long range, 
and if ever their small force of battleships appears in danger 
hey can retire. Again, the Japanese have excellent naval 
bases upon which to rest, while the Russians are compelled 
to do all their coaling at sea, and are accompanied by a 
great number of unarmoured units of supply. Were an 
action to turn against them, or even to be indecisive, 
they have no refuge but the one port of Vladivostock. 
Finally, the Japanese crews have been in action, and are now 
highly trained. The Russians have not been in action; a 
certain proportion of the officers have received no training at 
sea, save that which they have obtained upon this one cruise. 
Though nothing but these broad facts are known, they 
are sufficient to indicate the overwhelming advantage which 
the Japanese have at sea. A mere superiority in numbers 
is nothing compared with inferiority in speed, in lack of 
base, in impediment through non-combatant units, and, 
above all, in the training and efficiency of one’s personnel. 
Nevertheless, it will probably be decided, when the 
history of the war comes to be written, that the Russian 
Government was well advised in sending out this force to 
the Far East. It is a gambler’s chance ; but, if that chance 
should by any accident turn in favour of the Russians, Japan 
is at once and finally defeated. The cruise of the Baltic 
fleet has been described as a forlorn hope ; the metaphor is 
not quite exact. A forlorn hope is associated with some 
difficult defensive action on land ; it is not attached to the 
idea of victory. There are three possible results, if the two 
fleets meet. The Russian fleet may be overwhelmed in a 
single action, and placed in a position of such inferiority 
that Russian naval power can no longer count in the war. 
The action may result in the destruction of a great portion 
of the non-combatant impediments of the Russian fleet and of 
some of their less valuable fighting units, but may inflict, at 
the same time, such damage upon the Japanese that the 
remnant of their forces cannot hold the sea again. A 
third result may be that, after a long running action, during 
which no great damage shall be suffered upon either side, 
the Russian fleet shall attain Vladivostock. As for a 
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fourth result, the defeat of the Japanese and their de- 
struction by the Russian fleet, it appears, for reasons 
that we have already pointed out, impossible. 

Of the three possible results it will be seen that two 
would greatly modify the scheme of the war in favour of 
Russia. Any result, other than the destruction of the 
whole Russian force, would put into jeopardy two things 
which are as vital to Japan in this war as air and food 
are to the life of a man. These two things are external 
commerce, and the easy and rapid communications of the 
army on the mainland with the Japanese Islands. 

The extent to which Japan depends upon her imports 
during this war has not been properly recognised in England. 
The secrecy which surrounds the whole of the campaign has 
never been more effectively preserved than in connection 
with this matter. It is impossible to give figures, or to 
estimate the proportion of the Japanese requirements which 
must be supplied from abroad. But it is certain, both that 
they are very large in their quantity, and that, in their 
quality, many of them are necessaries not to be replaced 
within the Japanese Islands. The slight interruption to 
commerce caused by the Vladivostock squadron in the early 
part of last year was enough to delay by many weeks the 
operations against Port Arthur ; and, so long as a Russian 
force remains undestroyed east of Singapore in the China 
Sea the rates of insurance on shipping will starve this 
source of supply. 

Easy and rapid communication between Japan and the 
army on the mainland is so obviously necessary that it 
hardly needs mentioning. The whole strength of the 
Japanese has depended upon their numbers, and upon the 
way in which (as was proved in the Russian cavalry raid) 
they could denude their land communications of depots and 
of men. Their railway material, their ammunition, and, until 
lately, all their food, has been passing in a continual stream 
from the Japanese Islands to Manchuria, as have also all 
their reinforcements of men. The prisoners they have 
taken, and their own wounded, have passed back with equal 
facility. They have not been hampered, as the Russians 
have been, with great depots and hospitals, maintained with 
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the utmost difficulty at the end of a long line of single rail- 
way. But once suppose the sea doubtful and the Japanese 
campaign is halted. Their communications become even 
more difficult than is the thin line which supplies the 
Russian army. True, as we shall see in a moment, they 
can now feed themselves with greater facility than they 
could before the battle of Mukden ; but their ammunition, 
the excretion of their loss, the replacement of their damaged 
artillery, and their stream of reinforcement, will all be 
seriously disturbed, if even half the present Russian force 
can reach Vladivostock. 

It is very probable that, before these lines appear, the 
issue will be decided ; and we have shown what exceptional 
fortune or skill must favour the Russians if they are to escape 
annihilation. Let us return to the story of what has 
happened on land. 

Some eighteen months ago, before the war broke out, 
Japan, with a large army, well trained and peculiarly suited 
to the requirements of the Far East,’ was watching the 
gradual advance of a European Power in her neighbourhood. 
Japan had determined to stop this advance before it 
became formidable. The Russian fleet was not yet equal 
to the Japanese fleet in those waters; but it was being 
reinforced. The Russian forces upon land were insig- 
nificant.2, The fortifications of Port Arthur had not 
approached completion ; and the Japanese Government had 
evidently determined that it would be necessary to spring 
before the enemy was prepared. We all know, what 
followed. The Russian fleet was attacked and put into a 
position of hopeless inferiority, after the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations but before a formal declaration of war. 
Whether the Russian code of signals had been obtained by 
the enemy or no, and whether the Russian telegram to the 
Variag were intercepted or no, we cannot tell, for the 
accusation has not yet been defended ; but, at any rate, a 
superiority at sea was determined for Japan before the war 


1 Especially in its method of transport, in its food, and, as will be seen 
later, in its artillery. 

2 At the most 60,000 men and 150 guns to hold the lines of communica- 
tion and to put into the field. Of these at least a third were sent to Port 
Arthur immediately after war broke out. 
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on land began. For some reason that has never been deter- 
mined, the Japanese did not strike at once across the Liao- 
Tung peninsula. They did not isolate Port Arthur till the 
early summer ; and this fortress, which was without adequate 
defence, ammunition or provisions, was hastily re-inforced. 
To complete the fortifications was of course impossible in 
the time ; but all was done that could be done, and a place 
that should have been able to hold out indefinitely had it 
been fully equipped was at least in a situation to stand 
something of a siege. It is evident that, under circum- 
stances of this kind, the heavy gun ammunition would cer- 
tainly make default, and that the garrison would probably be 
insufficient. But it is astonishing that so much was done ; 
and it still remains inexplicable that the enemy should have 
allowed it to be done. 

At the line of the Yalu, a month later at Nanshan, 
a fortnight later still at Wa-Fang-Ku, and yet a fortnight 
later on the 1st of May, in the passes of the mountains 
south of the Manchurian plain, the weight of the Japanese 
forces had driven in such resistance as the Russians could 
offer, had isolated Port Arthur, and forced the Russians 
from the coast. New-Chwang was occupied in early August ; 
already the mountains immediately south of Liao-Yang 
had been occupied, and an attempt to retake their passes 
in July had failed. Through all this time (that is until 
early in August) the campaign had proceeded upon the 
lines laid down by the Japanese General Staff. All had 
been foreseen, all exactly provided for ; and all had been 
successful to the very measure of the success anticipated. 
It was with the beginning of the month of August that 
the campaign took on a new phase, to which we owe the 
continuance of the war and the puzzle which it still presents. 

Until this moment the Russian reinforcements had been 
quite insufficient to deal with the flood of the Japanese 
Army. There were perhaps, at the opening of March, 
1904, 80,000 men east of Lake Baikal. Every effort made 
by the Russians during the next two months was directed 
to the garrisoning and provisioning of Port Arthur. It is 
doubtful whether, in the middle of July (the critical 
moment of which we are speaking), the total forces of 
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the Russians outside the beleaguered fortress were more than 
150,000 men. It was determined that Port Arthur should 
fall by an assault; its fortifications were known to be 
unfinished, its heavy ammunition insufficient, the whole of 
its armament incomplete, and, when it had fallen, long 
before the Russians could concentrate a sufficient army in 
the Manchurian plain, they were to be surrounded by an 
advance eastward from the Liao-Tung peninsula and south- 
ward from the advanced base of the Corean advance at 
Feng-Hwang-Cheng. 

The capture of Port Arthur and a subsequent decisive 
battle in the Manchurian plain would have ended the war 
in the summer. But the plan miscarried. It miscarried 
because the resistance of Port Arthur was prolonged beyond 
all calculation. The assault which was to have decided 
the fate of the fortress was delivered in the beginning of 
August and was repelled. That an assault was the method 
still determined on, is proved by the fact that after some 
days’ waiting to recuperate, the enemy again attempted 
the same feat; it was renewed again at the end of that 
month, and regular siege operations did not begin until 
after a fourth assault had failed. 

Meanwhile, this unexpected power discovered in the 
Russian defenders of Port Arthur led to the failure of the 
Japanese before Liao-Yang. In strict theory, the Japanese 
should have waited until the first part of their plan was 
achieved, before attempting the second. But in war there 
are many things which interfere with such theoretical 
calculations. There is the temper of the people at home ; 
there is the financial strain; and the move against 
Kuropatkin was determined on before Port Arthur had 
fallen. It was with the last days of August, by which time 
Kuropatkin had accumulated along that fine thread of 
communications perhaps 180,000 men and some 500 to 600 
guns, that the great battle was engaged. We all know 
what followed. The enveloping movement failed, the 
Russians saved their artillery, left in the hands of the 
enemy thirteen prisoners, and postponed once more the 
issue of the campaign. After this check, the Japanese fell 
back upon the original plan. They determined to await 
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the fall of Port Arthur before re-taking the offensive. To 
this they were led, not only by the lesson of Liao-Yang, 
but also by these considerations : that the recruits for 1904 
could not be trained until the middle of the winter, and that 
it was evident that a successful attack upon the Russian 
position could not be undertaken until their own superiority 
in numbers was more pronounced. They waited, therefore, 
for the autumn reinforcement from Japan, and for the further 
reinforcement of eighty to a hundred thousand men that 
would reach them when Port Arthur had fallen. 

Kuropatkin did not give them time wherein to mature 
their plans. In the first days of October, a month after his 
successful retreat from Liao-Yang, he determined upon an 
advance. The two armies were perhaps at this moment 
approximately equal, for many men had been detached from 
the Japanese army to replace the enormous losses in front of 
Port Arthur. It was the Russian General’s plan to attack 
the Japanese right, in the mountains, to force it back, and, 
if possible, to cut its communications with Corea, and with 
every source of supply except that coming from the Liao- 
Tung peninsula and New-Chwang. He desired to make the 
seaports feed at once both the army in front of Port Arthur 
and the army in front of his own lines, and, depending 
on the strain so suffered, he hoped to break the Japanese 
army that faced him. Kuropatkin failed in his turn. His 
advance through the mountains was rapid, bold, and well 
conceived ; but his artillery was not proper to the work in 
hand. It arrived too late ; for the Russian gun, though 
superior in itself to the Japanese, was too heavy, and, by 
the time Kuropatkin could bring his artillery forward, 
reinforcements had reached the Japanese right. The attack, 
therefore, failed, and, with it, the whole scheme of 
Kuropatkin. He was compelled to a general retreat ; and, 
after a fortnight of the most desperate fighting, the Russians 
found themselves very much where they had been before, 
along the line of the Shaho, having lost some 40 guns to 
their opponents’ 14, and having suffered perhaps an equal 
loss in men. 

Nearly three months passed, during which the main 
armies stood watching one another. With the end of 
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December, Port Arthur fell ; and the Russians knew that 
they would now have to face the final attack of the Japanese 
forces. That long plan which had matured six months 
later than the general expectation, and which had, therefore, 
cost the attacking party at least fifty million pounds more 
than it had calculated for, was now about to be put into 
operation. Japan had received her autumn recruits, the 
lines in front of Mukden had further received the guns, and 
the veterans hitherto detained in front of the great fortress ; 
and an army of over 400,000 but under 500,000 men, with 
from 1,500 to 1,700 pieces of artillery, would soon be ready 
to strike. 

Before it struck, a disastrous reconnaissance was under- 
taken on the Russian right. The Russian Army covered a 
front of close on eighty miles, and was divided into three 
great sections, each approximately equal in strength. That 
on the right, or west, was under the command of General 
Grippenberg. He was ordered to feel his way forward, to 
find what strength the Japanese had in the plain, and 
perhaps (though of this we are not certain) to push back, 
if possible, the Japanese left wing opposing him. The first 
movements were successful. The Russian advance, which 
had at first been tentative, became firm, and was even for a 
moment triumphant, till it met with the resistance that 
might have been expected at the fortified position of 
Sandepou. Against this Grippenberg’s army broke in vain. 
Its commander demanded reinforcements of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; but here, as in every previous case, the inferiority 
of numbers upon the Russian side was fatal to success. 
Kuropatkin could not reinforce Grippenberg. Had he 
done so, his centre would have been weakened and might 
have been driven in. Oyama could reinforce the troops 
which were with difficulty holding Sandepou against an 
equal strength of victorious Russians. The Japanese rein- 
forcements poured for thirty-six hours into the neighbour- 
hood of Sandepou ; and Grippenberg was thrown back with 
a loss of 10,000 men. But this loss was insignificant, 
compared with the full effect of the failure. The Japanese 
had now learned the numerical inferiority of the enemy, and 
could even estimate the total forces opposed to them. 
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They knew that the Russians were now, and would be for 
some time to come, in no greater strength than about 
270,000 men.!_ In other words they, the Japanese, disposed 
of much more than three men to the Russian two. They 
had but to bring up every unit at their command, and 
to attempt another enveloping movement that should not 
fail as Liao-Yang had failed, but should, this time, finish the 
war. The attempt to achieve this enveloping movement 
will be called in history the Battle of Mukden. 

Victors always exaggerate their victory, and the defeated 
always exaggerate their defeat ; but it is possible, by com- 
paring even the scanty official evidence on the Russian side 
with the still more scanty evidence upon the Japanese, to 
appreciate what followed. 

It was upon the 25th of February that the first move 
was made by the Japanese right against the Russian left in 
the mountains. Whether this movement was meant to be 
a genuine turning movement, or a feint, will never be 
known ; for it is the characteristic of successful battles, that 
the failures in them are never remembered. At any rate 
the effort in the mountains failed ; and the next operation, 
which took place during the two last days of the month, 
was a furious attack upon the Russian centre. This attack 
also failed. Upon the 1st of March, the third chance—a 
turning movement of their own left against the Russian 
right—was begun by the Japanese. For three days it pro- 
ceeded with slight but regular success. On the 3rd of 
March, the advantage of the interior lines held by Kuro- 
patkin began to be seen. Though the whole front was over 
eighty miles in length, and though he was opposed to an 
enemy greatly superior to him in numbers, the concavity of 
his front at this moment of the battle enabled him to re- 
inforce his right with sufficient rapidity. A vigorous 
Russian counter-offensive was attempted ; and it was evident, 
from that day onwards, that the enveloping movement of 

1 Apart from their experience in the battle, the Japanese were enlightened 
by an interview which the imperfect control of the Russian Government over 
the Press permitted to be published. General Grippenberg gave his forces at 
65,000 men. This, multiplied by perhaps three for the three armies, and 


adding the 70,000 reserves, account for about, or rather less than, 270,000 
men. 
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the Japanese would not be successful. It is in the essence 
of an enveloping movement that it should be rapid, not only 
because it includes an element of surprise, but also because 
its success depends upon giving the enemy very little time 
to make up his mind whether to stand or to retire. During 
all the 4th of March, the Japanese advance continued upon 
this right wing of the Russians; but no guns or prisoners 
were taken, and the centre still held. On the 5th, the 
Japanese left army against the Russian right was at right 
angles to the centre; but their pivot point at Machiapu 
was still in danger, and the blunder of Kuroki at Liao-Yang 
was within an ace of being repeated. The Russians kept 
both their right and their centre firm, and, on the 6th and 
7th of March (the gth and roth days of the great battle) 
numerous Japanese prisoners were brought into Mukden. 
During the whole of this roth day, however, the Japanese 
superiority in numbers told with increasing force ; and, 
though the Russian position could not be broken, the 
Japanese line kept on extending more and more towards the 
north, and threatening to surround the Russian right wing. 
In the night between the 7th and 8th of March, Kuropatkin 
determined—somewhat too late—to retreat. He withdrew 
his centre ; and, on the 8th, the whole Russian army was in 
movement northwards. The retreat continued all through 
the gth (that is the 12th day of the battle), and, throughout 
that and the succeeding days, the most desperate attempts 
were made to cut off the Russian retreat. They were 
partially successful.. Though the resistance of the Russian 
right prevented decisive disaster, and though the Japanese 
were never able to get across the railway or the Mandarin 
road in a permanent fashion, yet they shelled these at long 
range, and, in at least one case, intercepted a retreating 
column and captured it. On the 12th, the Russian army 
had effected its retirement ; and, from that day onwards, 
the retreat was virtually unmolested. 

In estimating the results of this action, we must dis- 
tinguish between the military and the political ; and we 
must rigidly exclude from the evidence before us, the vague 
appreciations and rhetorical adjectives of correspondents 
and despatches. When the Japanese Commander-in-Chief 
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tells us, on the roth, that “the enveloping movement is 
completely successful,” we must remember that the despatch 
contains an untruth. Whena St. Petersburg correspondent, 
vouched for by The Times, tells us that the Russians “lost 
500 guns,” we must set it down for an absurd mistake. But, 
in spite of these exaggerations and untruths, we can get at 
the truth approximately. The Japanese have officially re- 
turned the living prisoners fallen into their hands at 40,000 ; 
and, as the Russians have not contradicted this, the figure 
must be accepted. We must also accept the number of 60 
guns of all calibres, from machine guns to siege pieces, 
which fell into the hands of the Japanese, though we cannot 
tell how many Japanese guns were destroyed and put out of 
action. The Russian official figures give 35,000 wounded 
before the retreat began: that is, while the Russian army 
was still successfully standing on the defensive, and while the 
Japanese operations consisted of a series of expensive assaults. 
To this 35,000 of the Russians, we must add 15,000 for the 
two days of the retreat alone, during which the Japanese losses : 
(which must hitherto in the nature of things have been 
much higher than the Russians) would have been slight. 
Putting everything together, and taking the most probable 
estimate, it would seem that, of an army of 270,000 men 
or thereabouts, Kuropatkin mustered at Tie-ling, and handed 
over to Linievitch, 180,000, or possibly at the most 200,000 | 
men, losing in dead and wounded, and unwounded prisoners, i 
at least 70,000 men. He would seem also to have saved 
his artillery, with the exception of about 60 guns, five per 1 
cent., that is, of the total pieces under his command. He 
may have inflicted upon the enemy a loss equal, or perhaps 
slightly superior, to his own, but differing in this important 
particular, that this loss included but an_ insignificant 
number of prisoners, while his own loss included a ver 
great number ; and, most important of all, the end of the 
whole series of operations was upon his side a disastrous 
retreat, and, upon that of the enemy, a victorious, though 
not unchecked advance. 

A further military result, and one of great consequence, 
is this: that the Battle of Mukden has driven the Russian 
army from a fertile and thickly populated, into a barren 
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region. Before the battle, the Russians could not only 
depend upon the resources of the plain in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mukden, but also upon the very con- 
siderable source of supply represented by the Sin-Min-Ting 
road. Even as far north as Tie-ling, it was possible to count 
upon Chinese produce. Once the Russian army was north 
of this point, nearly all its supplies of food depended upon 
the railway and the depots to the north of its position. 

In any further attempt the Russians may make against 
the Japanese positions in Manchuria, they are, therefore, 
handicapped by an extreme anxiety for their commissariat. 
Their opponents, on the contrary, are now partly indepen- 
dent of their communications for food. It is an advan- 
tage which should make it increasingly difficult for them 
to be ousted from the positions they occupy, so far as the 
land campaign alone is concerned. 

It is customary, in modern fighting, however in- 
significant may be the combat, to talk of “the lessons taught 
by the war.” The habit has been carried to a ridiculous 
excess ; and, though this struggle is one of great magnitude, 
and though it is the first in which modern conscript armies 
have met, it is wiser to wait for its close, and for the 
accurate and debated analyses that will follow, before 
attempting to draw theoretical conclusions from the fields 
of Manchuria. It will be impossible to draw them wisely, 
until experts who have also been eye-witnesses of the 
fighting, shall have given the world their evidence. 

Moreover, the continental armies were already so well 
trained in their manceuvres, and the debatable points of their 
profession had been so exhaustively discussed among their 
experts, that few doubtful points remained. Outside a 
small group of journalists and politicians who, at the end of 
the campaign in South Africa, formed fantastic theories to 
please their readers and the electorate, no one doubted that 
men would meet in a modern battle, that the bayonet 
retained its value, that a preponderance of artillery would 
be a governing factor, that assault could be pressed, though 
it should involve losses of 30 or 40 per cent., and that 
permanent fortifications were capable of indefinite defence 
if they were properly manned. The Manchurian campaign 
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has surprised no one in these respects, save the few who 
were bold enough to recast all the teaching of the last 
thirty years, with a view to the circulation of ephemeral 
literature. 

There is, however, one doubtful point which the war in 
the Far East appears to have settled: the debate between 
the lighter and the heavier field-piece. The schools were 
evenly balanced ; no object-lesson had, until this last year, 
been provided. On the one hand, it was maintained that a 
piece of long range, firing a heavier shell, must outweigh a 
lighter opponent, and must win the artillery duel with which 
an action would commence; on the other hand, it was 
pointed out that the weight of the carriage was increased 
roughly as the sguare of initial velocity, and directly with 
the weight of the projectile, and that a small superiority in 
range was, therefore, purchased at a terrible expense in 
draught. It was urged by the partisans of a light field- 
piece, that even a high initial velocity was soon spent, and 
that at practical ranges it was of slight advantage, while the 
flat trajectory it ensured, essential as it was to small arms, 
was of little value to artillery. 

The Manchurian campaign has given a final argument 
for the light gun. The Japanese gun was less of a weapon 
than the Russian ; and it was no better handled ;! but it 
was lighter. It could more rapidly take and change \ 
cover. It could more effectually follow up the advance of i" 
infantry in the varying movements of the field. The 
Russian gun was destroyed at Wa-Fang-Ku; it could 
not come into action at Motien-ling ; it was late on the 
Tai-tse, and so lost the battle of the Shaho. The light gun 
has won. 

Our “‘ Committee of Defence,” or whatever it is called, has 
given us the heaviest gun—by far the heaviest gun—in 
Europe. 





Hirarre BEttoc 
1 The weights of the projectiles are as 12 to 13 (6 kilogrammes to 6:5) ; 
the initial velocities as 5 to 6 (490 metres to 583), and no less than a third 


of the Japanese artillery is in mountain guns of an initial velocity of but 
260 metres ! 
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THE OPTIMISM OF BROWNING AND 
MEREDITH 


ROWNING and Meredith are both optimists. That 

is a proposition too obvious for argument. The word 
Optimism is, however, so elastic, and embraces so many and 
various shades of meaning, that the bare use of it conveys 
but little information. At the outset, therefore, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between optimism of feeling and 
optimism of thought. On the one hand, there is an 
emotional attitude of buoyancy and expansion, and, on the 
other, a philosophical view of the universe. Logically 
these two things are distinct, however true it may be that 
psychologically they are connected. It is with optimism 
as a theory, and not as a constitutional tendency, that this 
paper is exclusively concerned. 

Even when thus restricted, however, the term remains 
ambiguous. Under it there may be distinguished at least 
four divergent philosophical opinions ; 


(1) that the total amount of good in the universe, 
either at present or on the whole, exceeds the total 
amount of evil : 

(2) that evil is subordinate to good, in the sense 
that all evil can be shown to conduce to some 
good result : 

(3) that good and evil are at present in conflict, but 
that evil will ultimately be overcome and 
disappear ; 

(4) that the universe is completely good, and that evil 
is a mere illusionary appearance. 


Under these four heads, I shall try to examine and 
compare the philosophic outlook implicit in the poetry of 
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Browning and Meredith respectively. Before, however, 
that task can be attempted, a fundamental objection needs 
to be overcome. It may be, and indeed is, held by some 
writers of authority, that any attempt to isolate the 
reflective elements in poetry from their emotional setting is 
foredoomed to failure : 


“ Song is not Truth nor Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eye.” 


The thought and the feeling, it is said, constitute an organic 
whole, which cannot be divided without ruin to its essential 
character. Save for the words, the tune is idle; save for 
the tune, the words are cold and dead. 

If this be so, our attitude towards poetry should be 
receptive and not critical. Attention should be focussed 
upon the whole as a whole, and not upon the logical links 
by which the parts are held together. To attempt to wrest 
from poetry the element of pure meaning is not to analyse, 
but to destroy it: 


“Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven : 
We know her woof, her texture : she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings !” 


Or, as a more recent writer, the late Dr. Martineau, has 
put it, “under the torture of analysis, that great engine of 
logical power, beauty gives up the ghost and dies.” Poetry, 
in short, from the nature of the case, cannot be vivisected. 
This, no doubt, is true; but it is not the whole 
truth. The ideas of a poem resemble, as it were, the 
dry bones round which the living reality is somehow 
mysteriously woven. Anyone who, in search for the 
secret of life, should pass to and fro among his friends in 
the spirit of an anatomist, would, indeed, be a comic—and 
a tragic—spectacle. But to analyse always is one thing, and 
to analyse sometimes, quite another. Poetry is much more 
than, and wholly different from, its dry bones; and yet, on 
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fit occasion, to study the configuration of these is not 
necessarily an occupation to be frowned on. 

So far in general justification of attempts to distil the 
meaning out of poetry. It remains to enquire whether, in 
the case of the two poets who form the subject of this 
paper, any special difficulties have to be encountered. So 
far as Meredith is concerned, the answer is clearly in the 
negative. His attitude is frankly didactic. Poetry to him 
is a vehicle for the expression of his reflections upon life 
and duty. If, therefore, any scheme of philosophy can be 
extracted from his writings, there need be no_ hesitation 
in treating that scheme as his own. With Browning, 
however, the case is different. On more than one occasion 
he has protested, both in poetry and in prose, against the 
practice of attributing to himself the opinions expressed by 
his characters. These opinions, he declares, in the preface 
to -Pauline, “are always dramatic in principle, so many 
utterances of so many imaginary persons, not mine”; and 
in House and Shop, written much later, the same protest is 
repeated. In view of so explicit a caution, it cannot be 
assumed that even those opinions which occur in the mouths 
of characters to whom they are not natural, are endorsed by 
the poet. For there is often a cleavage between what a 
person does believe, and what he would like to believe ; 
and, in such a case, he may be tempted, especially if writing 
in dramatic form, to let his imagination play about the 
good rather than the true, and to represent in his writings 
the universe, not of his knowledge, but of his desire. In 
some degree, this was probably the case with Browning. 
At all events, we cannot rule out the possibility in the same 
absolute way that we can in regard to Meredith. It is 
well, therefore, to recollect that the sharp contrasts of view 
which appear in the works of the two poets might be 
softened in an indefinite degree if we could compare the 
men themselves. 

With this caution in mind, we may proceed to our main 
problem. What is the relation towards the various forms 
of philosophic optimism displayed in the poetical works of 
Browning and George Meredith ? 

In the first place, neither of them tries to blind himself 
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to obvious facts. Primd facie, they both recognize, in the 


world of external experience, that vast circle of pain and 
failure and doubt, which to Newman was the source of so 
eloquent a grief. “I apprehend,” says Browning, “the 
monstrous fact” of evil. There is 


‘“‘ Evil and good irreconcileable, 
Above, beneath, about my every side.” 
(Francis Furini.) 


To Meredith, the sadness in life, and the bitterness of death, 
are no whit less vivid : 


‘“‘ Her ebbing adieu, her adieu ! 


The word of the world is adieu : 
Her word, and the torrents are round, 
The jawed wolf-waters of prey. 
We stand upon isles, who stand : 
A Shadow before us, and back, 
A phantom the habited land. 
We may cry to the Sunderer, spare 
That dearest ! he loosens his pack. 
Arrows we breathe, not air. 
The memories tenderly bound 
To us are a drifting crew, 
Amid grey-gapped waters for ground. 
Alone do we stand, each one, 
Till, rootless as they, we strew 
Those deeps of the corselike stare 
At a foreign and stony sun.” 
A Faith on Trial. 


In the face of these pessimistic premises, what precisely 
for our poets does optimism mean? That form of it, which 
merely states that the total of evil is less than the total of 
good, statistical optimism, if one may so say,—does not 
seem especially to interest either of them. It is with the 
other three forms that their writings chiefly deal. 

To begin with, they are both optimists in the sense of 
holding that evil conduces to some good result. Both 
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insist that conflict and struggle are necessary factors in the 
development of character. Even, therefore, though bad as 
ends, they are good as means. Thus Meredith writes : 


“ Behold the life at ease ; it drifts: 
The sharpened life commands its course. 


Contention is the vital force.”"—-Hard Weather. 
And Browning, in the same strain : 


“We garland us, we mount from earth to heaven, 
Just because exist what once we estimated 
Hindrances, which better taught, are helps we now 
confess.” 


And again, in 4 Death in the Desert : 


“ And as I saw the sin and death, even so 
See I the need yet transiency of both, 
The good and glory consummated thence.” 


Optimism of this order, though it does not logically 
imply, is very apt to pass into, that third variety which 
looks to the ultimate triumph of good over evil: and, in the 
case both of Browning and of Meredith, it is, in fact, 
carried forward to this consummation. But the manner in 
which the two poets picture to themselves that far-off divine 
event is not the same. For Browning, the final victory 
of good is intimately bound up with a belief in the survival 
of personality after death. For Meredith, on the other 
hand, the victory belongs, not to the individual, but to 
humanity at large, and is proclaimed in company with a 
definite rejection of the doctrine of personal immortality. 

I propose to illustrate this difference of view by a few 
quotations. 

There is a well-known passage at the beginning of The 
Ring and the Book, in which Browning, addressing the 
spirit of his wife, voices his hope of an eventful reunion : 


“‘ Never let me commence my song, my due 
To God, who first taught song my gift of thee, 
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Except with bent head and beseeching hand 
That still, despite the distance and the dark 
What was again may be ; some interchange : 
Of grace, some splendour, once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile.” . 

i 





For him, beyond the river of death the country is not 
undiscovered. Rather, he believes of it, that whatever of 
knowledge, or of character, or of Love, has beeen gained in 
the battle of life, will there live on in every individual soul : 





“*O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 
No work begun shall ever pause for death, 
Love will be helpful to me more and more 
I’the coming course, the new path I must tread , 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that.” : 
—The Ring and the Book (Pompilia). | 


Because he regards earthly life as a mere stage in a journey 
—a training ground and pupil’s place—his grief is small at 
the leaving of it. ‘I count,” he says, 


“ Life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.” 
—In a Balcony. 
‘* So take and use thy work : 
Amend what flaws may lurk 
What strain of the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in thy hand ! 
Perfect the cup as planned, 
Let age approve of youth and death complete the same 
—Rabbi Ben Ezra. 


For Meredith, on the other hand, so far as the individual 
is concerned, death closes all. The dream of immortality is 
a symbol conjured of fear and hope. Wisdom is stern, and 
bears no promise in her hand. No: 


'» 


“‘ Cry we for permanence fast, 
Permanence hangs by the grave ; 
Sits on the grave green-grassed, 
On the roll of the heaved grass-mound.” 
—A Faith on Trial. 
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Not differently from any other fruit or child of Nature, the 
individual human spirit comes from the void and returns to 
it again : 
“‘ The pine tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead, 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so.” —Dirge in Woods. 


This opposition of view concerning human immortality 
affects fundamentally the content of the two poets’ opti- 
mistic creeds. In Browning’s view, the victory of good, 
when it comes, will be shared by each several human soul. 
In the attainment of general good there will be no loss of 
private good ; but rational self-interest, equally with rational 
benevolence, will find its satisfaction. Consequently, there 
is no hesitation, at the close of life, for Gerard de Lairesse 
to express 


“ Heart’s satisfaction that the past indeed 
Is past, gives way before life’s best and last, 
The all-including future.” 


For whence should regret come, if 


“There shall never be one lost good! What was good 
shall be good as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much 
good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven the perfect 
round !” —Abt Vogler. 


In Meredith’s version of the third variety of optimism 

there is not this concurrence between the individual and the 

universal end. There is in it no promise that he that sows 

in tears to-day will be among those that hereafter reap in 
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gladness. The City of God will, indeed, descend from the 
clouds ; but we shall not rise up to welcome it. Rather : 


“The dream of the blossom of Good 
Is your banner of battle unrolled, 
In its waver and current and curve 





+ 4 ' 

With the hopes of my offspring enscrolled :” { 
—A Faith on Trial. 

“The young generation! Ah, there is the child 


Of our souls down the Ages ! to bleed for it, proof 
That souls we have.”—The Empty Purse. 





through imagination, that this blossom, in whose fragrance 
we shall not share, will come to flower. Our private 
end will not be realised, rational self-interest not satisfied. 
The good of Meredith’s optimism is exclusively others’ good. 
Then—not now— 


It is among a far-off perfected humanity, known to us only 
P 


“* Then the meaning of Earth in her Children behold ; 
Glad eyes, frank hands and a fellowship real, 
And laughter on lips as the bird’s outburst 
At the flooding of light.” —Jdzd. 


The general drift of this conception is, of course, suffi- 
ciently obvious. It remains, however, a serious question, 
by what process of thought the general good in the future 
can be regarded as complete, if there is involved in it any 
loss of private good. If self-regarding desires are con- 
sidered, within limits, to be reasonable, is the future perfec- 
tion of the universe compatible with a doctrine of individual 
annihilation, by which the satisfaction of an enormous 
number of them is absolutely precluded? Is it reasonable, 
in short, to speak of a destined disappearance of evil, and, 
at the same time, to postulate the everlasting continuance of 
this obviously evil fact ? 

Meredith’s answer is to deny the reasonableness of self- 
regarding desires. It is these themselves that he condemns 
as evil, and not the non-satisfaction of them. To him the 
“dragon of Self,’ the “taint of personality,” the “ proud 
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letter I” are devils to be exorcised. They are the source of 
the evil prejudice, which, condemning the world within 
experience, seeks to redress the balance by fabricating a new 
one beyond it. It is they that press the veil upon man’s 
eyes, and hide from him the true “ reading of Earth.” 


“ He will not read her good, 
Or wise, but with the passion Self obscures ; 
Through that old devil of the thousand lures 
Through that dense hood : 


Through terror, through distrust ; 

The greed to touch, to view, to have, to live : 
Through all that makes of him a sensitive 
Abhorring dust.”—-Earth and Man. 


It needs but that the egoism in man be burnt away, 
and the fleetingness of the Ego will no longer be thought 
an evil. ‘To render service will then be all that is desired ; 
and if our work lives on in the drama of others’ lives, 
our own disappearance from the stage will trouble us not 
at all: 

“Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 

The rapture of the forward view.” 


—The Thrush in February. 


It will still be true that the great Mother Earth devours her 
off-spring, that, from the individual destined to sacrifice, no 
cry can touch her, and no prayer appease : 


“ But read her thought to speed the race, 
And stars rush forth of blackest night : 
You chill not at the cold embrace 
To come, nor dread a dubious might.” —Jdzd. 


For love, disrobed of every selfish element will have come 
into life; love, free from craving, seeking not its own, 
“flaming over I and Me”: and beneath the light of that 
crowning sun the shadow of death will have lost its form. 
There remains the fourth variety of optimism, which 
declares that the universe is already perfect, or, in the 
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' 
words of a sentiment which the late Professor Sidgwick, 
in his Practical Ethics, attributes to “the general man,” 

i 


“that the world with all its evil is somehow good, as the 
outcome and manifestation of ideal goodness.” To 
Browning, with his faith in an omnipotent and beneficent 


ruler of the universe, this view comes with commanding 

force. He is not even content with the doctrine which i 
Mr. Bradley suggests when he writes (Appearance and i 
Reality, p. 201), that “our one-sidedness, our insistence, 
and our disappointments may somehow all sub-serve a 
harmony, and go to perfect it.” Rather, for him evil 
simply cannot be at all, neither in the whole, nor in any 
separate part. No; 





“*Man’s fancy makes the fault ! 


Man, with the narrow mind, would cram inside 
His finite God’s infinitude.”—Bernard de Mandeville. 


Standing beneath Guercino’s picture at Florence, and 
praying for the angel’s benediction, he dreams of the 
wonderful results that would follow the touch of that 
divine hand : 


“TI think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 

O world as God has made it ! all is beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or desired ? ” 
—The Guardian Angel. 


The view which Browning thus eloquently expresses 
is not required by Meredith’s philosophy. In his writings, 
therefore, the fourth variety of optimism is not to be found. 


It only remains briefly to criticise the series of opinions 
which these pages have been designed to expound. What 
are we to think of the philosophic doctrines thus presented ? 
Does either group of them fulfil the first requirement of 
philosophy, internal consistency? There can be little 
doubt that the answer must be in the negative. 

In Browning’s Weltanschauung, the main difficulty is 
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introduced by his attitude towards the last variety of 
optimism. It is of atwo-fold character. In the first place, 
the proposition that evil is illusory, strikes at the very root 
of morality. For obviously, if it is valid, all conduct, how- 
soever vicious and debased in appearance, is in reality good. 
In the second place, this proposition must, if sincerely held, 
render the second and third varieties of optimism, which, 
as we have seen, Browning strenuously maintains, wholly 
meaningless. Evil being declared unreal, it becomes futile 
to speak of it either as a means to good, or as in process of 
being overcome by good. 

These results the poet, under the guidance of certain 
idealist philosophers, does, indeed, make an effort to avoid. 
His solution is to declare that Time is a mode of man. 
Though real to him, it is not real to God. Evil, how- 
ever, falls within the domain of Time. Consequently, 
it is both real from the standpoint of men and unreal 
absolutely. ‘Thus we are enabled, it might seem, to maintain 
without contradiction at once a vigorous ethical system and all 
the three varieties of optimism. Such reasoning, however, 
crumbles under analysis. In the first place, if applied to 
evil, it cannot but be applied to good also, for that too is 
known to us only in and through Time. Hence, good as 
we conceive it, equally with evil, must be unreal absolutely. 
Of the rea/ly good we have no experience and can, therefore, 
form no conception. And yet the fourth variety of 
optimism predicates it of the universe! Is not such an 
optimism blind? In the second place, the distinction 
upon which this whole fabric of argument rests, is not in 
the last resort defensible. How can evil be real from one 
point of view and unreal from another? Is not the ad- 
mitted fact that temporary evil exists, itself an absolute 
evil? Must we not conclude that Browning has contrived, 
not to avoid, but merely to veil a fundamental inconsistency 
in his thought? 

Nor do Meredith’s theories fare much better. They are 
not, indeed, encumbered with the view that evil is illusory. 
But they involve difficulties of their own scarcely less 
important. In the first place, they are not in accord with 
the poet’s general epistemological methods. Throughout 
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his writings, he is continually condemning attempts to k 
transcend experience : ; 





We question not, nor ask f 

The silent to give sound, | 

The hidden to unmask, 

The distant to draw near.” 
—Woodland Peace. 


His creed that good will finally triumph in a perfected 
humanity, cannot, however, be got from experience. It is 
a faith, just as much, and just as little, susceptible of scien- 
tific proof as the doctrine of immortality. In so far as he 
accepts it he does transcend experience, and thus violates his 
own fundamental principle. 

In the second place, the Utopia which he postulates is 
itself incoherent. In order toa recognition of the goodness 
of Earth, he holds it necessary that self-regarding desires 
should be destroyed, and that each man should accept his 
place as a means for service : 


| “What is dumb, 








We do but wax 
For service over land and sea. 


But if this doctrine is pressed to its logical conclusion, what 
becomes of the end to which we are means? It may, 
indeed, be suggested, that the human beings who shall be 
so fortunate as to live in the golden age constitute that end. 
But it is surely arbitrary to decree that those who happen to 
be born after a certain date are thus fundamentally dis- 
tinguished from those born before it. As has somewhere 
been said, no reason can be given for separating for peculiar 
honour the inhabitants of a particular time, rather than of a 
particular place. 

If this arbitrary distinction is not made, it will follow 
that the inhabitants of the golden age are, and must regard 
themselves as being, like the present generation, mere 
means. Is not the conclusion then inevitable, that there is 
no “end” at all? We are confronted with the paradox ) 
in which the ideal of perfect altruism destroys itself. | 
Meredith’s optimism, therefore, equally with Browning’s, 
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fails to make good a claim to be considered a consistent 
articulated whole. 

To this disappointing two-fold conclusion, there are at 
once a positive and a negative side. Positively, it may 
stand as a protest against a practice, now not uncommon, of 
accepting one’s favourite poet as an inspired teacher of 
philosophic doctrine. From this point of view, Browning 
has long been, and Meredith is now becoming, the centre 
of a cult. But the hope to find a stable view of the 
universe in the writings of either of them is a delusion of 
dilettantism : 


““O Raphael, when men the fiend do fight, 
They conquer not upon such easy terms !” 


The riddle of the universe is burked and is not solved, if 
we are content to find an answer in the warmth and glow 
of melodious verse. 

But the negative side of the conclusion is at least equally 
important. It does not follow that, because poetry in 
general, and that of these poets in particular, fails to teach 
philosophy, it is therefore irrelevant and useless to would-be 
philosophers. On the contrary, a poet’s ear is often attuned 
to experiences beyond the grasp of common men. He has 
an insight and a vision, and a hold upon concreteness, which 
the thinker in his study often lacks. His “ visions of the 
night and of the day” have in them, therefore, something 
beyond their immediate value as expressions of high art. 
Embodiments of beauty, they are also means to knowledge, 
—the marble and the silver and the gold, wherefrom, with 
toil and pain, the temple of Truth is reared. 

A. C. Picou 
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HEN a new book by Mr. James appears, admirers 
of his later work cannot help wondering in how 
large and attentive an audience they are enthusiastic units. 
If it is large, it must be due to thé fascination of his subjects, 
for Mr. James’s books are not to be read without hard work, 
and to tell the truth, not without acute periodic exasperation. 
The facts of human nature upon which the reader’s attention 
must be bent, are often difficult to perceive, harder to focus, 
and of the kind which carry no weight in the Courts of 
Common Law. If then, his audience is large and attentive, 
in spite of perplexity, it implies that in the attitude of 
individuals to each other they are prepared to find heroisms, 
adventures, and romances of integrity and patience, as real 
arid exciting as those which spring from devotion to a cause 
or from the pursuit of success; for to those who thought 
otherwise, a book like The Golden Bow/ would appear an 
ocean of multitudinous and insignificant detail, in which 
they could never be persuaded to do more than take a dip. 
Personal relations have always been the main theme of 
the novel; but Mr. James is the first novelist in whose | 
most characteristic work the relation of two people to each | 
| 
| 





other is intended to be of intenser interest than their own 
characters, not only to the reader, but to the people in the book 
themselves. The qualities which distinguish the principal 
characters in Mr. James’s later books are an intense and ; 
strangely collected self-consciousness, and a clair-voyant 
power of perception, concentrated upon the equally clear 
perceptions of others. In this book there is one absolutely 
astounding scene in which the minds of father and daughter 


1 The Golden Bowl, by Henry James. Methuen, 1905. 
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seem, like opposed mirrors, to reflect each other to infinity, 
till the reader seems to descry a yonder beyond the end of 
perfect comprehension—and all the time, the words spoken 
are disjointed colloquial little phrases. 

Life in these books is a romance of two worlds: one is 
the outside world of action, pleasures, and affairs, and the 
other a mental world, transcending and completing it, where 
thoughts unspoken and feelings unacted count as much as 
words and deeds, where all stories have their beginnings and 
all incidents finally close. The romance of life for Mr. 
James lies in the interplay of these two worlds, and, therefore, 
all his characters are endowed with that subtlety of percep- 
tion which gives its possessors the freedom of the mental 
world, and enables them to pass across barriers of silence 
and dissimulation into the minds of others. 

Most great novelists have given to their creations an 
excess of some characteristic, usually the one which is 
dominant in themselves. Thus Mr. Meredith’s characters 
are filled to an unnatural degree with the beauty and 
courage of life ; Balzac gives to his a treble dose of will 
and appetite ; the men and women in Mr. James’s novels, 
the stupid as well as the intelligent, show far subtler powers 
of perception than such men and women would actually 
have. It is only by exaggerating, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that quality in them that he can do artistic justice 
to the world as it reflects itself in his own imagination. 
With this exception his work is the work of a realist ; that 
is to say, his men and women are no more heroic or single- 
hearted than real people, and granted their superior thought- 
reading faculties and the nature of their interests, events 
follow one another as they would in real life. The reader 
may find himself saying, “ No one in their senses would act 
on such a far fetched guess as that without corroborative 
evidence” ; but he will never find himself saying, “ that is 
not the way things happen.” Whether his characters are 


children of wealth and fashion, jaded journalists, apathetic 

or wily disreputables, hard-working or dilatory artists, they 

are all incorrigibly preoccupied with human nature, with 

watching the complex shifting social relationships and inti- 

mate dramas going on round them. There is a kind of 
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detachment about them all; they watch, they feel, they 
compare notes. There is hardly a minor character in his 
later books who does not promptly show the makings of a 
gossip of genius. 

To these observers, who disintegrate the subtlest motives 
and divine each other’s thoughts, it naturally follows the 
real interest of any situation lies further back than the 
actions and words that it led to; not in what happened, or 
even in the passions which were the propelling powers 
(these are rarely described), but in the thoughts which the 
passions engendered and their indirect effects. This is the 
point of view which the reader is bound to take up himself 
if he is to enjoy these books. The majority of readers, even 
of those who do not require a plot to interest them, care 
very little for following a succession of thoughts, which 
arise out of strong feeling, compared with catching the 
glow of the feeling itself; they prefer to imagine the 
thoughts and have the feeling presented, which is the reverse | 
of Mr. James’s method. One of the most extraordinary | 
points about The Golden Bow/ is that, though it describes 
love, disillusionment, doubt, and prolonged states of tense 
self-control, none of these are represented with their accom- | 
panying physical experiences which the author leaves to be 
inferred. ‘This seems to be the cause of the accusation of 
shadowiness which is so often brought against Mr. James’s 
work ; though, as a matter of fact, it perplexes by precision 
rather than by vagueness. 

The outline of the story of The Golden Bow! is easily 
indicated. Maggie Verver, the daughter of a retired 
American millionaire, marries an impoverished Italian 
Prince. On her side it is a love match, and on his side, too, 
perhaps, though he never could have imagined their marriage 
happy had she not brought him all that wealth can bring. 

They do not really understand each other or realise how 
different they are. He finds her candour and acceptance of 
every situation baffling. Her innocence and want of sus- 
picion seems to him stupidity, something which separates 
them really. He can only be tactful, kind, and infinitely 
considerate, admire her and shelter her. And she loves 
him and is satisfied. The shortest way to indicate her is to 
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think of her as being both like a nun and like a nymph. 
The other great factor in her life is her love for her father ; 
and to make up to him for being so happily married, she 
devotes herself to him more than ever, thinking of him first 
before her husband. Her father sees this, and to relieve her 
he marries her friend, whom he admires, and of whom he 
is really fond—a girl many years younger than himself. 
Now the drama begins. Charlotte Stant is and has 
been in love with the Prince. At one time, before he met 
Maggie, they had almost been engaged : want of money had 
prevented it, and Charlotte fled to save herself. Neither of 
them have ever spoken of what has been between them. 
Father and daughter are still always together, with the 
result that Charlotte, with whom the Prince thinks he has 
far more in common than with his wife, becomes his 
mistress. They both think they are quite right in their 
relation, provided the other two never know and, therefore, 
never suffer. Maggie divines the truth—first from a look 
on her husband’s face, when he comes back from a countr 
house visit where he has been accompanied by Charlotte, 
and afterwards her intuition is confirmed by the careful, 
tender way they treat her. Finally she discovers their 
previous relationship before her marriage. Instead of 
feeling bitter resentment and jealousy, her first thought is 
to hide her misery and the failure of her marriage from 
her father, who in his turn has realised what has been 
going on, but whose only care is to shield his daughter 
from pain. The Prince learns that his wife knows, but he 
is never certain whether his father-in-law knows or not. 
Charlotte believes that neither Maggie nor her father know; 
for the Prince, to help his wife, has kept Charlotte in the 
dark about his wife’s discovery. Father and daughter 
understand each other at last—that they have both been 
actuated by a similar idea though they never spoke of it. 
The father and his wife go back to America, Charlotte 
pretending to the last that she goes of her own desire. 
The Prince realises all his wife has done, her goodness, her 
forbearance, and the wonderful way in which she had 
saved what could be saved for all four—and really loves her 
for the first time. The book ends with a scene which is 
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the beginning of a closer marriage ; but father and daughter 
are parted. 

One word on the style and method of Mr. James’s stories. 
He is the most metaphorical and metaphysical of writers in 
the sense in which that term was applied to Cowley and 
Donne. He abounds in “ conceits,” that is to say, he often 
follows a metaphor or verbal association to its furthest rami- 
fications, and ingeniously but violently forces them to help 
him carry on his thought, which in this way takes a great 
many turns and twists in approaching the particular point. 
The characteristic of his later style is a spontaneous com- 
plexity. The sentences are often cumbrous and difficult, 
struggling through a press of hints and ideas, which gather 
round every word and are carried on to help elucidating the 
situation ; this end, however, they are far from achieving 
for any one who has not taken the trouble to see their 
bearing—and this is often hard work. But apart from the 
frequency of happy and beautiful phrases, both his style and 
his method of telling a story have often a charm which is 
usually associated with a very different kind of imaginative 
work. The charm of all writing which has the quality of 
improvisation is that, in such writing, the reader catches the 
author’s own excitement in the development of his idea, 
shares his delight in dallying with it, in turning it round 
and round, or, if it is a simple story, he feels it growing 
at the same time as he enjoys the tale. It is a quality 
which cannot be illustrated by extracts, but that much 
of Mr. James’s writing has this charm and merit, which 
is usually associated with simplicity of thought, is clear 
to any one who analyses the pleasure he gets in reading 
it. He does not clip his ideas or cut his coat accord- 
ing to his cloth, but he weaves it as he goes along. As 
he follows this idea wherever it leads him, his readers 
are sometimes landed in strange places, and those who are 
capable of a psychological glow experience again something 
like the thrill with which they used in their childhood to 
read such phrases as “as soon as his eyes grew accustomed 


to the darkness” . . . . what on earth is he going to see 
next ! 
This method of analytical improvisation, of giving all 
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the approaches to the thought as well as its clearest 
expression, of taking advantage of every passing refraction 
of an idea, justifies itself, although it makes his. books ex- 
tremely long ; for it is the method most suitable to the 
dramas and situations which excite the author’s most in- 
tense interest. He has often to draw attention to percep- 
tions and states of consciousness, or of reciprocal conscious- 
ness, which are difficult to recognise; for when they 
actually occur, most people are in the habit of passing 
them over as being too vague to be of significance. Before, 
therefore, the reader can identify them, he must be got to 
attend, to listen to things as much on the extreme verge of 
his oral perception as a bat’s cry; he must be induced to 
analyse and distinguish ; and the best way of doing this is 
to allow him to follow the process of the author’s thought. 
Two questions can always be put about the value of any 
author’s work. Has he succeeded in doing what he tried to 
do? Whatisthe importance of that? To the first question 
in this case the answer must be, “yes, beyond all possible 
reasonable expectation.” The second is more difficult to 
answer. The Golden Bowl will certainly not have much 
meaning for those who live more in a world of things and 
public affairs than of persons ; nor for those who are not 
conscious how intimate they are with others, knowing only 
that they are fond of them or hate them ; nor to those who 
hate modern society—unless they read the book very care- 
fully, which they are not likely to do. Those who are 
capable of understanding his work and appreciating it must 
be a little sceptical about the value of most of the aims and 
desires which make most stir in the world. They need not 
be those who are content to understand what others enjoy ; 
but understanding must enter into their ideal. Such readers 
will not find much wrong in the proportions of the world as 
Mr. James represents it, except this (but this sometimes 
goes far): that the author seems to over-rate the va/ue 
that subtlety lends to character, and, therefore, often exagge- 
rates the beauty, as compared with other things, of many of 
the situations in which subtlety is supremely necessary. 
Desmond MacCartuy 

















MR. BALFOUR’S HORAE SUBSECIV AE * 


T is not perhaps, in all respects, desirable that a Prime 

Minister should divert himself with politics. Mr. 
Gladstone used to say that a change of employment was the 
best recreation ; and he found it in controversial theology. 
Mr. Balfour finds it in metaphysics, which are safe, because, 
since the time of Plato, they have led to no very definite 
conclusion, while they are profitable as an excellent sharpener 
of the wits. No public man since the time of Bulwer 
Lytton, not even Mr. Haldane, has been more frankly 
metaphysical than Mr. Balfour. Nor is he only meta- 
physical himself. He is the cause that metaphysics are 
in other men. Mr. Wyndham is, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinguished of his intellectual pupils. But, while even 
the otherwise united Party which he leads are believed 
to differ in opinion upon the merits, and even the meaning, 
of his economic doctrines, they are all ready to adopt, if not 
to read, his Address as President of the British Association in 
1904. In reprinting that dexterous document Mr. Balfour 
has done well. Charmingly modest in tone, artfully simple 
in style, graceful and courteous in its patronage of such 
amateur philosphers as “John Mill,” it is adapted with 
singular perfection to an audience which might be called 
scientific as the congregation at Westminster Abbey might 
be called theological. Whatever else may be said, or thought, 
of Mr. Balfour as a Prime Minster, we must all revere and 
admire his intellectual enthusiasm, his genuine and absorb- 
ing interest in things of the mind. He is the exact opposite 
of Sir Robert Walpole, whose tastes outside politics were 
trivial or low. Mr. Balfour’s brain is never idle, and never 


1 Essays and Addresses. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1905. 
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busy with unworthy themes. This volume contains several 
essays which would be well worth reading if they. had been 
written by a Secretary, or even an Under Secretary, of State. 

The Pleasures of Reading is altogether delightful, if not 
original, or profound. Bishop Berkeley's Life and Letters and 
Handel belong to a higher order. The thorough knowledge 

which they show is accompanied by a sympathetic insight | 
and a forcible presentment, which give them a value quite 
independent of their authorship. On the other hand, the 
review of Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden might have been left 
where it was. It was published just twenty years before 
Mr. Chamberlain thought fit to revive a controversy which 
for forty years had been regarded as closed, and has no direct 
bearing upon any question of the day. But Mr. Balfour 
does not like Cobden, nor did he at that time like Cobden’s 
biographer. The book irritated and annoyed him. That 
he should express his irritation and annoyance in a monthly 
magazine was natural enough. Mr. Balfour, as well as 
inferior people, is entitled to a reasonable amount of pre- 
judice. He should have remembered Johnson’s reply to 
Boswell’s inquiry whether he sometimes had a “fit of 
narrowness.” ‘ Yes, sir, but I do not talk about it.” The 
crime, however, if it be a crime, has brought its own 
punishment. Mr. Balfour has steorotyped his marvellous 
discovery, that Cobden “did not rise superior to the 
ordinary radicalism of the day.” After the death of Peel 
there were three great personal forces in the English politics 
of the nineteenth century. One was called Cobden, another 
Gladstone, the third Disraeli. Mr. Balfour would not think 
much of a critic who said that Disraeli did not rise superior 
to the ordinary Conservatism of the day, or that Gladstone 
did not rise superior to the ordinary Liberalism of the day. 
Such a judgment would be what the French call saugrenu. 
It would pass the bounds of legitimate difference in opinion, 
and, if seriously meant, would be a disqualification. 

The attack on Cobden is in the older part of this book, 
which first appeared twelve years ago. Four new essays 
have now been added, one of which is the Sermon to the 
British Association at Cambridge. Impatient congregations 
have sometimes started to their feet on the injudicious use 
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by a preacher of the word “ Now” at the beginning of a 
sentence. Mr. Balfour never tries the patience of any one 
who does not wish to succeed him in office; and he was 
precluded by custom from repeating the clerical formula. His 
substitute was to hint in his final words his “ own personal 
opinion that as Natural Science grows, it leans more, not 
less, upon a teleological interpretation of the universe.” 
The doctrine of final causes has never been insinuated with 
more delicacy, or dismissed with more despatch. But, if the 
transition from electricity was sudden, it was also orthodox, 
and ney more abrupt than the application boldly made 
in Eton chapel of an unpromising text from the book of 
Esther about the posts of King Ahasuerus. ‘“ My brethren,” 
said the Fellow who occupied the pulpit, “the Word of 
God operates upon the heart of man as quickly as King 
Ahasuerus’s posts conveyed his letters.” Mr. Balfour’s 
lecture on the Nineteenth Century is one of his happiest 
efforts. ‘‘ Poet-philosophers like Bacon” must have re- 
sembled him in something else than the poetic faculty, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Balfour credits Bacon with works still 
attributed by the man in the street to Shakespeare. But 
this is a small point, and the end of this essay deals with a 
very large question indeed. Mr. Balfour is sometimes too 
fond of indulging in those cheap paradoxes which are no 
more than inverted platitudes. Here is a paradox in the 
true sense, a theory which runs counter to received opinion, 
and yet may embody a profound truth. 


“‘ We have frequently seen in the history of thought that any development 
of the mechanical conception of the physical world gives an impulse to 
materialistic speculation. Now, if the goal to which, consciously or un- 
consciously, the modern physicist is pressing, be ever reached, the mechanical 
view of things will receive an extension and a completeness never before 
dreamed of. There would then in truth be only one Natural Science, 
namely Physics; and only one kind of explanation, namely the dynamic. . . . 
Would this conception, in its turn, foster a new and refined materialism ? 
For my own part, I conjecture that it would not. I believe that the very com- 
pleteness and internal consistency of such a view of the physical world would 
establish its inadequacy. The very fact that within it there seemed no room 
for Spirit would convince mankind that Spirit must be invoked to explain it.” 


Whether physical science is really capable of establishing 
all these grand conclusions, I do not know. But even if 
they be established, the mystery of life, the miracle that we 
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can put our hands to our mouths, would remain as miraculous 
and as mysterious as ever. 

Most people who take up Mr. Balfour’s book will go 
straight to the politics and stay there. Politics do not 
mix well with other things, even when, as in this case, they 
are not serious. Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, and 
Dr. Clifford on Education, do not resemble Mr. Balfour’s 
metaphysics, which are serious enough. They are like 
Coleridge’s metaphysics, which, as Lamb said, were “ only 
his fun.” The fun might not be very funny if the joker 
were not Prime Minister. But then that is just the point of 
the joke. Free Trade is a term of art, which has a fixed 
and definite meaning. It means a tariff for revenue only. 
Protection means a tariff for the benefit of the native 
manufacturer, at the cost, as Protectionists say, of the 
foreigner, or, as Free Traders say, of the native consumer. 
Unless those definitions, which are more than a hundred 
years old, be accepted, controversy is futile, and leads to 
nothing. A Free Trader who denounces protection may 
be asked if he does not think that the country ought to be 
protected by the army and navy. If he extols Free Trade, 
he may be asked whether he wishes for free trade in liquors, 
for free trade in poisons, for free trade in obscene literature, 
for free trade in Chinamen. A judge suggested from the 
Bench, the other day, that there should be a moderate duty 
on foreign revolvers. He meant that they ought to be 
prohibited because they were used for criminal purposes. I 
dare say they ought, and home-made revolvers too. There 
would be nothing contrary to Free Trade in either step. 
But it did not strike the judicial mind that the object of 
a tax is to raise money for the public service, and that, 
if it be a prohibitive tax, it defeats its own object. It is 
unlawful, I believe, to make nitro-glycerine without a 
license. That has no more to do with the doctrine of Free 
Trade than with the differential calculus. 

Not having taken the trouble to master the beggarly 
elements of economic science, Mr. Balfour drifts helplessly 
down the stream, without a rudder or an oar. He seems to 
think that there are many varieties of Free Trade, and that 
a statesman, like a customer, may choose which he prefers. 
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There are varieties of Protection, though they are varieties 
of degree, not of kind. Free Trade is one and indivisible. 
A man must be a Free Trader, or not. It is unilateral, 
having nothing to do with the examples set by other 
countries, good or bad. So far as this country is concerned, 
it is entirely self-regarding, exclusively English. It was 
adopted by Englishmen for Englishmen, to suit British 
interests, and British interests alone. Cobden thought that 
foreign nations would follow suit. He was wrong. He 
was a bad prophet, if indeed the phrase be not tautological. 
But if that proves him to have been a bad economist, logic, 
like prophecy, must have perished from the world. Mr. 
Villiers once told me that he never shared Cobden’s interest 
in what foreign countries did. “If Free Trade is a good 
thing,” he said, “ for God’s sake let us keep it to ourselves.” 
The commercial supremacy of Great Britain is not entirely 
due to Free Trade. It has been assisted and promoted by 
the Protectionist tariffs of other countries. The policy of 
profiting by foreign sugar-bounties might by austere moralists 
be considered narrow and selfish. From the purely patriotic 
point of view its wisdom could not be doubted. If Free 
Trade must be universal, it has of course never existed ; and 
the fierce controversies of 1846 were waged about nothing 
at all. As for “free imports,” they do not exist here and 
now. A very large part of our taxation is raised by duties 
on imported tobacco and imported spirits. No Free Trader 
objects, because every penny added to the price of spirits 
and tobacco goes into the Treasury and is spent upon the 
nation. There isa dangerously large number of persons who 
wish to divert taxation into their own pockets ; and Mr. 
Balfour is their innocent advocate. Not without reason did 
Sir Robert Peel say, that he should leave a name execrated 
by every monopolist. The only other name which they 
hate as much as his is the name of Richard Cobden. 

Mr. Balfour comes at times so near economic truth, 
that his failure to attain it is almost miraculous. He thinks 
that he overthrows what he is pleased to call the ‘ manu- 
facturing ideal” when he says: “ Inasmuch as conditions of 
climate render it obligatory to import many of our luxuries, 
and conditions of population and manufacture render it 
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obligatory to import many of our necessaries, a large export 
trade is necessary, in order that these things shall be paid 
for.” Clumsily worded as this sentence is, it contains the 
whole doctrine of Free Trade, and is quite inconsistent with 
Mr. Balfour’s many deviations therefrom. The fundamental 
difference between a Free Trader and a Protectionist is, that 
one regards foreign trade as good, and the other regards it 
as evil. According to the Protectionist, it displaces native 
employment, and impoverishes the country by draining it of 
gold. According to the Free Trader, it encourages labour 
at home, and widens its area by turning it into more pro- 
ductive channels. By admitting, what is of course the fact, 
that imports necessitate exports, Mr. Balfour gives up the 
Protectionist case, and cuts his own ground from under his 
own feet. Yet he goes on, with the utmost unconcern, to 
talk about the world rejecting Free Trade, as if the question 
were an international one, and as if no country could adopt 
a tariff for revenue only, unless every other country did the 
same. ‘International Free Trade,” he tells us, “ promotes | 
wealth, because it conduces to an international division of 
labour.” Mr. Balfour falls, here and elsewhere, into the 
vulgar error of supposing that one country trades with 
another. The commercial unit is not the nation, but the 
individual. If foreign individuals were not hampered in 
neutral markets by the restrictive tariffs of their own 
Governments, they would have a better chance of under- 
selling their British rivals. The universal adoption of Free 
Trade would benefit the world, and England as a part of the 
world. But, though it may be unchristian, it is very 
tempting for a mere Englishman, to rejoice in the Naviga- 
tion Laws of the United States, which have tied the hands 
of American shipowners, and left Englishmen what, if it 
were not for the Free Traders of Norway, would be almost 
a monopoly of the world’s carrying trade. One should 
always rejoice in the victory of right reason, whatever the 
consequences to one’s self. But insular prejudice, and narrow- 
minded patriotism, sometimes make one fear lest the fiscal 
controversy should injure one’s own countrymen by leading 
the United States to abandon a system which places their 
artisans at the mercy of grasping millionaires. A tariff for 
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revenue only, such as Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone estab- 
lished in this country, “seems, and has always seemed ” to 
Mr. Balfour, “ extraordinarily foolish.” The feeble intellects 
of these bungling Ministers, who were wholly without 
support beyond the House of Commons, the commercial 
classes, the working classes, and a few harebrained fanatics, 
such as Adam Smith, Ricardo, Cobden, and Mill, conceived 
that free access to foreign markets was an incalculable 
benefit to England, and that whatever foreigners might do, 
our best course was to buy in the cheapest market, even 
if we could not also sell in the dearest. Mr. Balfour exults 
almost unkindly over the failure of their predictions, and 
the ruin of their hopes. As Member for Manchester, he 
is brought into continual contact with the miserable results 
of the wretched Cobdenite craze. The spectacle fills him 
with gloom, almost with despair. “I see,” he says in 
words which deserve immortality, “I see no satisfactory 
symptoms,” forgetting, in his modesty, that he has raised 
the price of sugar from six pounds to sixteen pounds a ton. 
What is the remedy? The situation is almost irretrievable. 
Only the starving little country of Holland persists in 
impoverishing itself by adhering to “ one-sided Free Trade.” 
Let us, then, be up and doing. Let us no longer “take it 
lying down.” Let us act in the noble spirit of Swift, when 
he advised the Irish people, not perhaps without a suspicion 
of irony, to burn all the products of England except her 
coal. There is one hope, and only one. “The only 
alternative is to do to foreign nations what they always do 
to each other.” Here is wisdom. Foreign nations have 
indulged in tariff wars, which wasted their substance, while 
the British trader said nothing, and took advantage of the 
opportunity. There was folly. Christ said “ Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you.” Mr. Balfour 
says, “Do unto others as ye see them doing.” It is not 
without significance that Cobden’s favourite religious 
exercise was to hear his daughter read the Sermon on the 
Mount. But it showed a narrow fanatical spirit, which 
Tariff Reformers and philosophic statesmen have outgrown. 
If the Prime Minister will read Mary Barton, he will see 
what a glorious time the people of Lancashire had in the 
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good old days of Protection and Retaliation, when we did 
unto others what we saw them doing to themselves. 

I do not think that the abstract reasoning of Mr. 
Balfour’s Notes will make many converts. But that is not 
where the element of danger comes in. If the issue between 
Protection and Free Trade, between a tariff for revenue and 
a tariff for corruption, could be decided by argument, it 
would have been decided long ago. Sophistry becomes 
really formidable when it rests upon cupidity ; and there 
can be no doubt that Free Trade vastly diminishes the 
chances of a dishonest livelihood. The umbrella-maker, 
said Bastiat, whom Mr. Balfour would do well to study, is 
in favour of Free Trade in wood, silk, and whalebone. He 
merely wants protection for umbrellas. Intelligent and 
enlightened merchants are Free Traders because they realise 
that they buy far more things than they sell. Honest 
ignorance may not see this. But honest ignorance is not 
what we have to dread. Mr. Balfour has supporters of 
whose existence he is unconscious, and with whom he | 
would not willingly sit at meat. They are men whose 
mouths water, and whose fingers itch, when they read of 
corners in American wheat, of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice by the simple process of starving a district. 
The antiquated system of benighted Cobdenism, to which 
this incorrigible old country clings, draws their teeth and 
blunts their claws. But their cry goes up: How long? 
They are hustling all they know to be in a big steal; and 
there is a side of Mr. Balfour’s economic scepticism which 
they regard as good “biz.” They are downy coves, who 
want to have their knives in the Liberal Party for blowing 
the gaff, and setting the coppers on them. I hope I make 
myself intelligible. Verd. sap. 

Mr. Balfour’s second contribution to the politics of the 
day, his reply to Dr. Clifford, is a vigorous and unsparing 
piece of personal satire. If it had come from a young and 
ambitious candidate for a seat in Parliament, it would have 
fulfilled its purpose by drawing attention to the writer. 
That a Prime Minister, with his heart in metaphysics, 
should have taken the trouble to compose it, is rather 
strange. For Mr. Balfour has no vanity to gratify, and 
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never, so to speak, shows off. Still stranger is it that 
he should not, while he was about it, have been at the 
pains to discover why the Nonconformists opposed his 
Education Bill. It seems never to have struck him that 
they were not all fools, and that they must have a meaning 
of some kind. He treats them like fractious children who 
will come to their senses when they have been well shaken, 
and not before. Dr. Clifford’s style is by no means academic ; 
and his monotonous exaggeration palls. He would be much 
more effective, in the opinion of one humble Liberal, if he 
were a little quieter. But he is not, as Mr. Balfour seems 
to suppose, a raving maniac. He knows what he is talking 
about. He has a case, and chop-logic will not dispose of it. 
“ His constitutional studies,” says Mr. Balfour with a sneer, 
“have apparently convinced him that in an assembly where 
the majority govern a dissentient minority is a negligible 
quantity.” Even in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister has done his best to make it so. But can he not 
see the difference between a temporary and a permanent 
minority ? Surely he must sometimes have reflected of late 
that those who are a minority in this House of Commons 
may be a majority in the next. But, under the Education 
Act the representatives of the public on the managing body 
of a “ non-provided ” school must always be in a minority ; i 
and this vital distinction destroys the whole of his argument. 
No Opposition in Parliament could continue if it did not 
live in hope of redressing the balance, and crossing the 
House. Mr. Balfour’s favourite polemical weapon is what 
logicians call ignoratio elenchi. ‘Take, for instance, his retort i 
to Dr. Clifford on the subject of the last General Election, | 
when Mr. Balfour and several of his colleagues argued that 
Liberals might vote for them, because the only question at 
issue was the inevitability of the war. Who now believes j 
that the war was inevitable I do not stay to enquire, 
and I quite admit that the British Constitution knows 
nothing of “‘ mandates,” fond as Conservatives are of appeal- 
ing to them. If Mr. Balfour chooses to say that the 
electors were simpletons to take him literally, well and good. 
If it is not chivalrous, it is true. But his references to the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, to the Irish Land Act of 1881, 
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to the Home Rule Bill of 1886, are wholly immaterial and 
misleading. Neither in 1841, nor in 1880, nor yet in 1885, 
was the country told by responsible statesmen that national 
interests of supreme importance required the severance of 
Party ties. So again with the question of rates and taxes. 
Why, asks the Prime Minister, should Dissenters object 
to paying rates for sectarian schools over which they have 
no control, when they have paid taxes for them ever since 
1870? Even a junior Lord of the Treasury might be 
expected to perceive that the Education Department repre- 
sented the taxpayer, and that no school of which the 
Department did not approve could receive a grant from 
the public purse. If every school in receipt of rates were 
subject to the County Council, Mr. Balfour’s gibe would 
have some point. At present it has none. It seems to me, 
if I may respectfully say so, rather beneath the Prime 
Minister of England to make an opponent appear ridiculous 
by carefully leaving out the points of his arguments and the 
substance of his complaints. Any fool can doit. It is not 
an occupation for a statesman, even in his leisure hours. 
Politics spoil this volume. Without them it would be 
a singularly charming example of what a brilliant, cultivated 
intellect, open to the best influences of its age and country, 
can make of time too often wasted in writing unreadable 


books. 
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